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Coming Events 


Embarrassments are often caused by conflicting 
dates of the many religious organizations. The con- 
venience of many could often be served if dates of 
important gatherings were known long enough in 
advance so that other meetings could be planned 
accordingly. The BUuLLetIn will print a calendar of 
the more important scheduled meetings, especially of 
interdenominational organizations, so far as the in- 
formation is furnished to the Editor. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, COMMISSION ON 
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CounciL or CHuRcH Boarps or EDUCATION 


Cincinnati, (Ohio ys. 4.ee eee January 18-19 


INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(Ghicaro,. [linois) aa.ss pee eee February 8-16 
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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


Prayers for the 
Peace of the World 


LMIGHTY God, from whom all 
thoughts of truth and peace proceed; 
kindle, we pray Thee, in the hearts of all 
men the true love of peace; and guide with 
Thy true and peaceable wisdom those who 
take counsel for the nations of the earth: 
that in tranquillity Thy Kingdom may go 
forward, till the earth is filled with the 
oer iedee of Thy love; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


ee aL God, in whose perfect King- 
dom no sword is drawn but the sword 
of righteousness, and no strength known but 
the strength of love, so guide and inspire, 
we pray Thee, the work of all who seek Thy 
Kingdom at home and abroad, that all peo- 

ples may seek and find their security, not in 
force of arms, but in that perfect love which 
casteth out fear, and in that fellowship re- 
vealed to us by Thy Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


GOD, who art the author of peace 

and lover of concord, we thank Thee 
for the States who have pledged themselves 
to seek the settlement of their disputes only 
by peaceful means. We pray Thee that in 
their counsels they may seek the guidance 
of Thy Holy Spirit of wisdom and truth, 
so that mindful of their promise they may 
live at peace in a commonwealth of nations, 
according to Thy will, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


GOD, who hast taught this genera- 

tion mysteries of Thy handiwork that 
greatly increase man’s power for good or 
evil; forgive us that we so often have turned 
our larger knowledge to foolish and cruel 
uses, and filled the world with terror and 
anguish. Deliver us from the lust of power 
and the spirit of covetousness; and so fill us 
with the wisdom from above, that we may 
use Thy gifts as Thou hast designed—to 
save life, not to kill; to build, not to destroy; 
and so at all times to glorify Thee, in Him 
who reigneth with Thee and the Holy 
Spirit, ever one God, world without end. 
Amen. 


Armistice Day 
as a Summons to Prayer 


HE CHURCHES of America are 

being asked to observe Sunday, 

November 8, as a special Day of 
Prayer. In designating Armistice Sunday 
as a time of special intercession, the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Federal 
Council had in mind the desperate need of 
the world for increased spiritual resources 
in order to deal adequately with the ex- 
tremely grave situation with regard to world 
peace and economic welfare. An absolutely 
necessary condition for the solution of the 
intricate and highly technical problems of 
disarmament or economic reconstruction 1s 
a profounder faith in God, a deeper trust. 
in the reality and power of spiritual values, 
and a fuller dedication to the way of life 
revealed in Jesus Christ. 
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Especially are Christian people asked to 
pray for guidance for our responsible lead- 
ers in international affairs and for their suc- 
cess “in so scaling down armaments and 
armament budgets as to enable them to give 
greater attention to the spiritual, social and 
humanitarian needs of their respective peo- 
ples.” Surely this represents the hope of 
all the churches for the nations as they pre- 
pare to meet at Geneva next February. 

The concern of the churches over the 
problem of armaments is evidenced, not 
alone by the actions of the Federal Council, 
but also by strong and unequivocal utter- 
ances on the part of many denominations 
and other religious bodies. In the October 
issue of the BULLETIN, reference was 
made to the disarmament resolutions adopted 
by the Northern Baptist Convention, the 
General Council of Congregational and 
Christian Churches, the General Synod of 
the Reformed Church in America, the Gen- 
eral Board of ‘Temperance and Social Ser- 
vice of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 

The General Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, in late September, 
took a clear-cut position on the disarmament 
question, urging the Government of the 
United States “to use its mighty influence, 
even at the cost of risk and sacrifice, to se- 
cure immediate substantial reduction of 
armament and so seize this great opportunity 
to set forward the peace of the world.” 
The International Convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, at its annual meeting in 
Wichita, Kans., last month, expressed itself 
along a similar line. 

It is pertinent, too, to recall that the Pope, 
in his impressive Encyclical of October 3, 
laid many of the economic ills of the present 
hour to our competitive military policies. 
“The unbridled race for armaments,” he 
. said, “is on the one hand the effect of the 
rivalry among nations and on the other the 
cause of the withdrawal of enormous sums 
from the public wealth, and hence not the 
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smallest contributor to the present extraor- 
dinary crisis. ane 

In a similar vein the Federal Council’s 
Call to Prayer afirms that “nations cannot 
in peace time sink billions of dollars in guns 
and battleships and armies and navies and 
expect anything else than economic disas- 
fering 

Governments, of course, can reasonably 
be expected to disarm only to the point 
where they feel they have the popular sup- 
port of their respective peoples. ‘The suc- 
cess of the Geneva Conference, in that sense, 
rests with the people. The churches in 
America and throughout the world, in mak- 
ing articulate the concern of Christians gen- 
erally for a substantial reduction of the sea, 
land and air forces of the nations, are there- 
by rendering a service of incalculable sig- 
nificance to humanity. 


Evangelism: 
Personal and Social 


HE PRESENCE of Toyohiko 

Kagawa in this country comes at a 

time when an increasing number of 
people have been feeling deeply the need 
for the kind of synthesis of evangelism and 
the social passion which is so strikingly in- 
carnate in Kagawa himself and in the King- 
dom of God movement in Japan. In 
America there has been a regrettable lack of 
coordination between evangelism and social 
service. Much American evangelism has 
largely failed to bring out clearly the social 
implications of faith in a God of love or to 
apply them to the great fields of human re- 
lations. It has largely failed to make men 
realize that it is not possible to love God 
with all the heart and soul and strength and 
mind and your neighbor as yourself, and at 
the same time to be content with interna- 
tional, industrial and race relations which 
are a flat denial of love and brotherhood. 
It has largely failed to give us a command- 
ing vision of the Kingdom of God on earth 
which Jesus announced as the “good news,” 
for which He taught us to pray and for 
which He gave His life. 


u 
* 


“ 
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On the other hand, it is equally true that 
many who have caught the vision of a 
Christianized social order and have thrown 
themselves enthusiastically into work for 
world peace and a just and brotherly eco- 
nomic order, have largely lost the distinctly 
religious note in their approach to these prob- 
lems.. Feeling keenly the practical denial 
of the spirit of Christ involved in the lack 
of interest in problems of social justice on 
the part of the adherents of a narrowly in- 
dividualistic type of religion, many socially 
minded people reacted against conventional 
religion and drifted farther and farther 
away from the Church. This has been a dis- 


‘ tinct loss, both to the Church and to them- 


selves, and many of them now feel a new 
thirst for the presence and power of God in 
their lives and work. 

The present tendency of traditionally 
minded individualists to take up the cudgels 
blindly against the atheism of the Com- 
munists, instead of examining themselves 


and repenting in sackcloth and ashes for 


their own sins and failure to preach or to 
practice Jesus’ Gospel of love in its relation 
to social and economic problems, indicates 
a new danger to which the Church is ex- 
posed. Instead of merely denouncing Com- 
munism, the Church would do well to 
recognize that perhaps the principal ex- 
planation of the anti-religious attitude of 


the Communists lies in the past failure of 


the Church as a teacher of social justice. The 
Russian Church was closely aligned with the 


_ autocracy, wealth and special privilege of the 


727 -erceime. it did not reveal a self- 
denying passion for the welfare of peasants 
and workers. ‘The workers in Russia lost 
faith in the sincerity, independence and un- 
selfishness of the Church. They turned to 
atheism. The workers are in danger of 
losing their faith in the churches in any 
other nation or community where ministers 
either side with the privileged and own- 
ing class or maintain entire silence ’dur- 
ing the struggle of the workers to bet- 
ter their conditions. The alignment of 


churches with wealth and privilege and 
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their failure to champion the rights of the 
workers would constitute the principal dan- 
ger of atheism in the modern world. For 
it is difficult, when one has lost one’s faith 
in the Church, to retain one’s faith in the 
things for which the Church is supposed 
to stand. 

A Christianity which does not strive for 
fullness of life for the masses here and 
now cannot convert the world to a belief 
in the God of love. If we want the world 
to believe in the God of love, we must dem- 
onstrate the power of love to build a broth- 
erly world which shall no longer be ridden 
by war or dominated by the profit motive. 

It would be a spiritual calamity if the 
Church should be satisfied because in the 
stress of economic suffering, as in war-time, 
men turn to the comforts of religion as a 
refuge, without at the same time launching 
a great new objective looking toward Chris- 
tianizing all social and economic relations. 
Happily, just at this psychological moment 
there comes to us from Japan a man who 
points the way to the very synthesis of evan- 
gelism and the social passion which we need. 

Kagawa is the outstanding evangelist of 
Japan, having seen multitudes converted by 
his preaching, and at the same time he is 
a trusted leader of labor in his country. 
Against governmental opposition, he has 
stood up in defense of the rights of labor un- 
ions and has gone to jail for his convictions. 
He has developed the social settlement and 
the cooperative movement in Japan. He has 
embodied, in his own person and in the 
Kingdom of God movement in Japan, a new 
type of socialized evangelism and a devo- 
tional spirit of religious social service which 
are sorely needed by America and the world. 


What About the 
Motion Picture Problem? 


mw THOUGH LEU PEOPLE 
| exe deny that the prevailing stand- 
ards of the motion picture films are 
such as to have the gravest consequences, 
both for the children and youth of our own 
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country and for the good name of America 
abroad. 


The situation at home is tersely sum- 
marized in the vigorous comment made by 
the Roman Catholic prelate, Archbishop 
Curley, in registering his opposition to the 
legalizing of motion pictures on Sunday in 
Baltimore. He said: 


“Spiritual values are an asset to any city. 
The trend of current movies is to destroy 
these values. Educating our youth is cost- 
ing us millions. Immoral movies tear down 
what our schools are trying to build up. 

Since Mr. Hays and the industry 
insist upon giving us movies that are calcu- 
lated to wreck the morals of our people, | 
see no reason on earth why a six-day supply 
of movie dirt is not enough.” 


As for the effect of motion pictures in the 
countries of the Orient, the National Chris- 
tian Council of Japan—the body which co- 
ordinates the Christian work of the Empire 
—expressed the generally accepted view 
when it wrote to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America not long 
ago, entreating the churches of our land 
to take every step possible to prevent the 
continued influx of undesirable American 
films into Japan. ‘The chief censor of the 
Tokyo police—a non-Christian—was quot- 
ed as declaring that many of the American 
films were highly detrimental to the morals 
of the Japanese. For us to be eager to send 
Christian missionaries to the Orient and to 
be indifferent to the sending of films that 
break down the influence of the missionary 
is certainly an anomaly. 


An editorial in a daily newspaper, com- 
menting on the report of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Research Department on the public 
relations of the motion picture industry, 
took the Council to task for its alleged view 
that every motion picture should be an 
“animated Sunday school lesson.” ‘This, of 
course, is a caricature. Nobody is saying 
that motion pictures should become moral 
homilies or pedagogical instruments. Every 
sensible person recognizes that the motion 
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picture is primarily a form of entertain- 
ment. But that only raises the question as 
to whether an industry which claims a great — 
part of the leisure time of children and 
youth 1 is going to furnish entertainment that 
is wholesome or entertainment that is de-— 
moralizing. : 

Another newspaper protests that the 
churches must realize that the motion pic- — 
ture is “not a philanthropy but a business 
conducted for legitimate profit.” That, 
too, one readily grants. But it only raises — 
the question as to whether the industry is 
utterly callous as to how it makes its profit. — 
Producing milk is a business, not a philan- { 
thropy, but that is no excuse for permitting ~ 
dairymen to furnish milk that is infected 
or filthy. 

Meeting the motion picture industry on 
its own ground, we wonder whether its 
leaders can never be made to realize that in 
the long run it would be “‘good business” to 
offer films that have a wider and more en- 
during appeal than much of the. present 
banal product. We hear that the income at — 
the motion picture box offices is declining. 
We suspect that one reason is simply that 
the public is at last becoming tired of enter- 
tainment which has no more imagination 
than is involved in a constant exploitation of 
sex, gangsters, night-life and an unreal sen- 
timentality. : 

A rapidly increasing number of influen-~ 
tial voices is calling for some form of fed- 
eral supervision of films at the source of 
production. ‘The great convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church last month is 
the latest accession to the forces supporting 
this proposal. It probably has to be ad- 
mitted that there are decided limits to what 
can be achieved by any form of external 
control, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand why a great industry objects to such 
supervision; but it does not take any special 
discernment to see that, unless the industry 
reforms itself, governmental regulation is 
sure to come. And for that outcome the 
motion picture industry will have absolutely 
no one but itself to blame. 
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ThirteenYears After 


NOTHER ARMISTICE season ap- 
proaches. We recall with what 
high hopes a tired and war-weary 

world first received word of the cessation 
of hostilities. 
The intervening years have been a time of 
testing. Heroic efforts have been made to 
develop and strengthen the institutions of 
peace. During this period, the League of 
Nations and the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice came into being. Not- 
withstanding the non-adherence of the 
United States, these two bodies are helping 
to realize, at least in part, the peace aspira- 
tions of mankind. The Kellogg-Briand 
Pact has come into force. ‘There has been 
a solemn renunciation of war on the part 
of fifty-nine nations, including our own. 
The General Act for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes, providing for the 
settlement of every controversy whatsoever 
by one of three methods—conciliation, ju- 
dicial settlement, and arbitration—has been 
ratified by sixteen nations including Great 
Britain, France and Italy. ‘The post-war 
development of this peace machinery is an 
occasion for genuine thanksgiving as we en- 
ter into the observance of the Armistice 
period. 

We are not unmindful, naturally, of the 
present threat to the world’s peace growing 


_ out of the crisisin Manchuria. At the pres- 


the League of Nations. 


ent writing, both China and Japan are 
evidencing a disposition to settle their differ- 
ences on an amicable basis. ‘This is doubt- 
less due, in part, to the determined stand 
against hostilities taken by the Council of 
The action of the 
United States in cooperating with the Coun- 
cil, so far as our moral responsibilities 


under the Kellogg-Briand Pact are con- 


cerned, is deserving of approbation. 


Notwithstanding the seriousness of the 
Manchurian crisis and the general world 


_ depression, there are reasons for observing 


the coming Armistice period with a certain 
note of thanksgiving. 


That was thirteen years ago.’ 
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In the first place, on the insistence of the 
President, economies are to be effected in 
the military establishments of the United 
States. Moreover, our economies in this re- 
spect are in line with the proposals now be- 
ing advocated in favor of a general naval 
building holiday. No one of the five prin- 
cipal naval powers is constructing the ton- 
nages allowed under the Washington and 
London Treaties. Nor is there any likeli- 
hood that these powers, themselves in serious 
economic straits, will launch an expanding 
naval program at this time. For the first 
time in many years, we face the happy pros- 
pect of reducing rather than increasing our 
military expenditures. ‘That this step can be 
taken without in the slightest degree jeop- 
ardizing our national security is too obvious 
to need argument. As Walter Lippmann 
recently said, ““Whatever else may happen 
to us just now, we are not going to be at- 
tacked and we are not going to be diplo- 
matically coerced by the troubled powers of 
Europe and Asia.” 

In the second place, there is cause for re- 
joicing in the plans now under way for the 
convening of the projected World Disarma- 
ment Conference. Our own country is get- 
ting behind this project in a most commend- 
able manner. ‘There is good reason to hope 
that there will be a real reduction in arm- 
aments when the representatives of the na- 
tions gather at Geneva, next February. 
William R. Castle, Jr., Under-Secretary of 
State, in a recent address at Boston, sounded 
an encouraging note when he said, “. . . it 
is clear that the individual nations would be 
just as safe if the volume of this [military ] 
construction were proportionately cut one- 
half or three-quarters. Every nation needs 
an army for internal police purposes but be- 
yond this every soldier is a potential offen- 
sive force.” Here is an officer of the Gov- 
ernment intimating that it might not be a 
bad idea if the military budgets of the na- 
tions were to be reduced, by international 
action, by as much as seventy-five per cent. 

In the third place, there seems to be a 
likelihood that the knotty problem of war 
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debts and reparations is presently to be 
brought out into the open for further dis- 
cussion and, if possible, for final settlement. 
The inability of Germany to meet the repa- 
rations bill as fixed under the Young Plan 1s 
patent. For a long time many persons, 
within and without the Church, have been 
of the opinion that a debt and reparations 
policy involving indescribable hardships on 
the debtor nations and extending over a 
period of sixty-two years, during which time 
war-provoking animosities might very easi- 
ly be engendered, cannot be defended, eco- 
nomically or morally. Perhaps the time 
has now come when reduction in the debts 
and reparations bill can be combined with 
an agreement to reduce expenditures on 
armaments. 

The churches do not need to enter into 
the celebration of the Armistice season in a 
mood of pessimism. They can justifiably 
hold the conviction that the crusade against 
war, which they believe to be born of God, 
is already yielding substantial results. 


The Heart 
of an Ambassador 
HE late Senator Dwight W. Mor- 


row had been a friend and supporter 

of the Federal Council’s Research 
Department for some years. Occasionally 
thevexecutive or thesdepammenta Dr. F. 
Ernest Johnson, had the privilege of dis- 
cussing with him matters of great interest 
in the field of international relations. The 
last such interview occurred on the eve of 
Mr. Morrow’s departure for Mexico to take 
up his diplomatic duties. He was having a 
rapid succession of visits, and when Dr. 
Johnson entered the newly appointed Am- 
bassador’s office he was busy signing letters. 
Before he looked up, he said, “Well, what 
am I going to do in Mexico?” Dr. Johnson 
remarked, “That is something the country 
is very curious to know.” “Well,” said Mr. 
Morrow, “TI know one thing I can do; I can 
love them.” It is clear that this purpose 
was in large measure the key to his success 
in Mexico. 
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Little Stories of Great Resu/ts \ 


How Church Competition 
Was Overcome in Capitol City 


HEY were all seated around the 

table in the office of the Church 

' Federation—representatives of the 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, 
the Tiples, the Lutherans, the ees 
palians and many others. 

“Our Methodist Board of Church Ex- 
tension is thinking. of building a new church 
on Epworth Avenue,” announced Rev. Dr. 
Wesley. 

“Well, there’s already a Presbyterian 
Church on Calvin Road, only four blocks 
West, commented Rev. Dr) Knox, aa 
a Congregational Church on Pilgrim 
Square, five blocks east,” added Rev. Dr. 
Bradford. 

“Wouldn’t it be worth while to ask our 
survey department to study the situation in 
the interest of the total cause of Christ in 
the community?” asked Professor Seeker. 
“Heartily agreed,” responded Dr. Wesley, 
“we won’t make a move till the survey has 
been made.” 

Two months later Professor Seeker and 
his staff were reporting the results of the 
survey. “Apparently,” he concluded, “there 
are already as many churches as are needed 
in the West End, but in Southway Park there 
is great need for another church to help care 
for new families.” 

“Pll recommend that we Methodists 
build in Southway Park instead of the West 
End,” said Dr. Wesley. 

As the group broke up the chairman was 
overheard to say: ‘It’s a new day in Chris- 
tianity! ‘['wenty years ago no denomination 
would have thought it anybody’s business 
where it built a new church. ‘Today, thanks 
to the progress of church federation, we 
have learned really to act on the principle 
that we all belong to one great family.” 

(Other “little stories’—one in each issue of the 


BuLLETIN—will appear in this column during suc- 
cessive months. All are true in every essential fact.) 


surrendered to indifference and disbelief. 
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CAN PROTESTANTISM ENDURE? 


By LutTuer A. WEIGLE ) 


Dean of the Yale Divimity School; Chairman of the Federal Council's 
Administrative Committee 


NE of the most interesting of the books that 

I read this summer bears a question as its 

title: “Will America Become Catholic?” 
The author’s answer, after an objective and fair- 
minded canvass of the evidence, is No. ‘With all 
its zeal,’ he concludes, “the Roman Catholic Church 
is not covering and, apparently, cannot cover the field. 
Unless, therefore, Protestantism is active, evangelical, 
definite in its faith, its discipline, its worship, there 
cannot fail to be in the United States a vast population 
The issue 
today is not whether America is to be made Catholic 
but whether America, Protestant or Catholic, is to be 
made Christian.” 

That is a rather obvious, though challenging, con- 
clusion. No intelligent man, perhaps, would care to 
dispute it. But it raises another question: Can 
Protestantism sustain its share of the battle against 
unbelief? Or, more sharply, can Protestantism en- 
dure? 

It is a significant symptom of our times that a 
negative answer to that question is either tacitly as- 
sumed or openly stated by certain popular writers who 
undertake to observe and expound what they call 
“the contemporary scene.” The issue today, they say, 
is between Catholicism and humanism. Either of 
these has a clear-cut position, a definite program and 
driving power. If you believe in God and crave the 
supernatural and the sacramental, embrace Catholi- 
cism; if you love man and seek to understand and con- 
trol the forces of nature, be a humanist. Protestantism, 
say these writers, is a compromise, vague and vacil- 
lating, a half-way station between belief and unbelief. 
As such, it has flourished and beguiled the world for a 
while; but its day is about done, and its future is 
negligible. 

This is a field in which it is hard to avoid wishful 
thinking. Whether or not that be the cause, this judg- 
ment concerning Protestantism is too facile and 
sweeping, and too largely based upon mere assump- 
tion, to have any value stronger than that of opinion. 
Over against it let us set some reasons why Protes- 
tantism can and will endure. 

Protestantism is democracy in religion. . That does 
not mean that God is elected by popular vote, or His 
Kingdom liable to fickle revolution. It does not mean 
that all men are equally qualified to understand and 
declare His will. It does mean that Protestantism 
recognizes the right of every man to stand on his own 


feet before God, to obey his own conscience and to 
determine his own. beliefs, in the light of what he 
deems to be the will of God. It affirms the right of 
individual judgment and the universal priesthood of 
believers. It believes that God is accessible to every 
soul that seeks Him, without the intermediation of 
ecclesiastical officialdom. It conceives the Church 
as the congregation of believers; and assumes that 
when men gather in groups to worship God or organ- 
ize themselves for His service, the laws of social psy- 
chology operate in these as in all other human rela- 
tions. Both Whitehead, who describes religion as hav- 
ing to do with man’s solitude before his God, and 
Ames, who describes it in terms of his social partici- 
pation with his fellows, are expressing complementary 
aspects of that essential democracy of religion which 
is the vision of Protestantism. 


Protestantism is concerned with our common life. 
It conceives religion not in terms of monastic cells, 
celibate vows, and withdrawal from the affairs of this 
world with a view to the accumulation of merit in 
the next; but in terms of the fresh air, the whole- 
some affections, the common duties, and the homely 
responsibilities of this present world. Salvation, for 
the Protestant, is living in the power of the grace of 
God. Such salvation is possible here and now; one - 
need not die to gain it. It lifts one out of mean- 
ness and pettiness, out of bondage by lust and fet- 
tering by habit, to the levels of high affection and gen- 
erous deed. For Luther such salvation came as a 
joyous vision of the fatherly love of God; for Calvin 
it was submission to His kingly decrees; but for both 
men the old distinction between the sacred and the 
secular began to vanish. The will of God may be 
All life is sacred; every 
good calling is a divine vocation. All that humanism 
stands for in positive affirmation and achievement is 
normal to Protestantism. 


done on earth as in heaven. 


Protestantism trusts the human mind. It believes 
in the competence of man to apprehend God, to re- 
spond to Him with faith, and to gain new insights 
and increase of power by the experimental method 
of basing activity upon such knowledge as we have 
and such faith as we dare venture. Grant, as we 
must, that the being of God lies beyond the power 
of our finite minds fully to grasp, comprehend, and 
formulate; grant, too, that these minds of ours are 
too commonly blinded by sin, biased by complexes, 
prejudiced by the traditions of yesterday, and cramped 
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by the social pressures of today—yet these minds are 
the only minds we have. If we cannot trust them, 
we can trust nothing. Protestantism is realistic in its 
view of the human mind, and awake to its failures 
and follies; yet it refuses to fall into scepticism or 
agnosticism. It insists that such minds can cope with 
problems of value as well as matters of fact; that 
they can seek and find God as well as probe the laws 
of nature. Man’s fallibility does not shut him out 
from saving faith in the infallible God or from growth 
in knowledge of God and of His will. 


Protestantism believes in the divine initiative. Its 
God is not dead, but living; not absent, but here; not 
in passive hiding, waiting to be discovered, but active, 
disclosing Himself in every impulse toward goodness, 
beauty, and truth. Granting that all human analogies 
are but symbols of the exhaustless being of God, 
Protestantism yet affirms that the least inadequate 
symbols, the forms of thought and speech that most 
nearly approximate what we know and may believe 
about God, are drawn from the relations that ideally 
hold between parent and child. God is no mere king, 
or judge, or exacting creditor; He is a Father, lov- 
ing, gracious, merciful, and infinitely patient. 


Protestantism finds its most definite assurance of 
the divine fatherhood in the life and teaching, the 
death and resurrection, of Him who most completely 
fulfilled His sonship to God—Jesus Christ. It is not 
merely as an ethical teacher, or even as an example 
of what human life may be, that Jesus Christ is the 
central figure in human history. It is because He 
affords us a glimpse of ultimate Reality, because we 
see in Hiny the character and disposition of God 
dwelling among men. And when we affirm belief in 
the living, eternal Christ, we declare our conviction 
that the character and disposition of God thus 
glimpsed is consistently true and forever dependable. 


That vision of God is the gospel of Protestantism. 
Its reasonableness is evidenced by the power that it 
has exerted throughout the centuries, and that it now 
has, to awaken conscience, to inspire love and trust, 
and to save men from folly and wrong. In compari- 
son to that gospel, how trivial are complaints that 
Jesus was an obscure carpenter, that He lived in a 
very little land and never traveled far, that He had 
no experience of war, that He never married, that He 
was unacquainted with Greek art and philosophy, 
that He knew nothing about automobiles, radios, mo- 
tion pictures, industrial machines, and airplanes, or 
that our unquestionably historical information about 
Flim is too meagre to permit the writing of a biog- 
raphy in the modern manner. He had to live some- 
where and sometime if He was to live on the earth 
at all; and of course He was subject to limitations of 
time and space. But these are not the important 
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things about Him—what is important is the eternal 
gospel He revealed. 


Here are four essential characteristics of Protes- 
tantism. It is democracy in religion; it is concerned 
with our common life; it trusts the human mind; it 
responds to the divine initiative. For these reasons 
Protestantism can and will endure. Protestantism is 
not an organization. It is a spirit: a way of thinking 
and living. So long as the ideal of democracy is 
cherished and the human mind seeks truth, so long as 
life needs perspective and men find power in the love 
of God, Protestantism will live and grow. 


The first three of the characteristics I have 
named, Protestantism shares with humanism; the last 
it holds in common with Catholicism. But this is 
compromise, we are told. “A sickly compromise” 
between Catholicism and humanism, a student publica- 
tion on Yale campus called Protestantism last spring. 
That is about as sensible, remarked one of my col- 
leagues, as to say that a bodily temperature of nine- 
ty-eight and four-fifths degrees is a sickly compromise 
between a chill and a fever! 

I am willing to grant that there are compromisers 
aplenty in the world just now—both within and with- 
out Protestantism—and much shifty, unclear thinking, 
plausible speech, and evasive writing; but that Prot- 
estantism itself is a compromise is simply not true. 
Men do not become or remain Protestants by taking a 
bit of this and squaring it off with a bit of that. 
Protestantism is rather a direct, honest attempt to 
deal realistically with life, to grasp as best we may 
the whole truth of which Catholicism and humanism 
render each a one-sided version. It involves para- 
dox rather than compromise—the paradox of the 
union of divine revelation and human discovery. That 
paradox Protestantism did not invent. It is as old 
and as new as man’s place in the universe. 


Protestantism aims at a high goal. There are some 
who think it is too high, that democracy in religion is 
an impossible ideal. The mass of mankind, they hold, _ 
will always need myths, images, codes, penances, 
priests and other external paraphernalia. It is only 
the few who can ever gain the intelligence and the 
goodwill to stand on their own feet before God and 
their fellows. 

There is a strange pessimism concerning human 
nature in much of current literature and popular 
science. Freud declares religion to be an illusion, 
yet an illusion that is inevitable and ineluctable except 
for the very few. Everett D. Martin expounds the 
idea that religion is a psychopathic disturbance akin 
to paranoia, yet goes on to state his opinion that a 
revival of religion is probably impending. 

If such pessimism be justified, not only Protes- — 
tantism, but all democracy, is imperilled. Mr. Martin 
does not hesitate to draw this conclusion. He thinks 


fs 
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that “a large portion of the human race—how large 
we do not at present know—is incapable of self-gov- 
ernment and therefore unfit for liberty.” We deceive 
ourselves if we “walk by faith in the wisdom of the 
irrational majority.” I do not share these misgivings. 
Pessimism for pessimism, I would rather accept the 
old theological doctrine of total depravity than the 


current psychological dogma of universal though mild 


insanity. There was a way of escape from total de- 
pravity; but this alleged irrationality seems to be in- 
curable. 

No, the goal of Protestantism is not impossible. 
It is high but not too high. It is difficult, but worth 
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what it costs. And under the conditions of modern 
life, it is necessary. Folk must learn self-discipline 
and self-control. What Walter Lippmann says of 
“high religion” may well be said of Protestantism: 
“In so far as modernity has dissolved the power of 
the popular religion to govern and to compensate, the 
need for a high religion which regenerates becomes 
imperative, and what was once a kind of spiritual 
luxury of the few has, under modern conditions, be- 
come an urgent necessity of the many. The insight of 
high religion which has hitherto indicated a kind of 
bypath into rare experiences is now a trail which the 
leaders of mankind are compelled to take.” 


————EP © ee 


WHY I AM A CHRISTIAN 


By C. F. AnpREws 


(This moving personal testimony comes from an Englishman who has so identified himself with the aspirations 

and sufferings of the Indian and the African peoples that it is commonly said among them that his initials, 

C. F. A., stand for “Christ's Faithful Apostle.’ Mr. Andrews, as is well known, is the closest Western friend of 
Mahatma Gandm.—EDt1T0r. ) 


| Y CONSCIOUS active life, as a Christian, 
began when I was eighteen years old. At that 


time I was growing indifferent to all religion 
and falling into sins which would soon have wrecked 
my moral character altogether. I was saved by Christ 
from that death of sin. 

One night, as I knelt down to pray, there came 
upon me an overwhelming sense of God’s Holy Pres- 
ence near me, and at the same time a knowledge of 
my own evil life. I cried out, “Unclean, unclean!” 

For hours of agony all was dark and full of horror 
to me. At last, long after midnight, I was conscious 
of a divine peace. The voice of Christ seemed to bring 


me forgiveness and love, in place of darkness and 


despair. 
Next morning, I went to church very early and 
heard the words of blessing, “The grace of our Lord 


_ Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship 


of the Holy Spirit, be with you all. Amen.” At these 
words the sense of peace and forgiveness came back 
to me and flooded my whole life with joy. 

Since that time, during more than forty-three years 
of incessant struggle, journeying to and fro through- 
out the world, I have never lost the assurance of 


 Christ’s living Presence with me. He is not a mere 


vision; He is no imaginative dream, but a living Pres- 
ence, who daily inspires me and gives me grace. In 
Him, quite consciously, I find strength in time of need. 


It may be asked whether this experience, since my 


‘conversion, has been that of Christ’s own personal 


Presence and in what way it has been related to God. 


¥ 
2 
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I would try to answer in this way. In all that fol- 
lowed my conversion, Christ and God became one sin- 
gle thought. I did not separate them. Thereafter, when- 
ever I thought of God in human ways, I could not 
think of God apart from Christ, or Christ apart from 
God. Christ also became to me the practical evidence 
in everyday life of God’s Presence. The divine beauty, 
truth and love which I associate with the thought of 
God in human life are centrally visible to me in Christ. 
Thus Christ has become for me in my moral and spir- 
itual experience the living, tangible expression of God. 
With regard to the Infinitude of God that lies beyond 
this, I seem able at this present stage of existence to 
know nothing that can be defined. But the human in 
Christ, that is also divine, I can really know ; and when 
I see this divine beauty, truth and love in others also, 
it is natural for me to relate it to Christ. The process, 
which is spiritual and universal and therefore entirely 
above race, sect, or creed, may be difficult to explain in 
words, but it is very real to me. 

The question came naturally to me, after I had 
turned from the life of evil in myself to the life of 
peace and forgiveness in God, “How can I show my 
gratitude to God for all His goodness toward me?” 

The words of Jesus came to my mind, “I was hun- 
gry and ye gave me food. I was thirsty and ye gave 
me to drink... . Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” These 
words gave me new light and hope. 

It became practical for me to take this saying, not 
as a mere figure of speech, but as literally true. My 
one wish had been to find Christ each day in my own 
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daily life as its sustenance and strength. Here was a 
way open for me. As Christ served and ministered, 
when He took the towel and basin of water and washed 
the Disciples’ feet, so it was possible for me, by min- 
istering in the same lowly way to the distressed and 
the afflicted, to receive continually His benediction. 
There lay the one true happiness of life above the 
reach of sorrow and even of death itself. Wherever 
' tried it, I found it to be true. 
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Since then I may truthfully say that, in spite of 
very great suffering and terrible lapses and shortcom- 
ings, life has been happy and simple for me, and 
prayer a daily reality. In every part of the world, 
wherever I have gone, under all sorts of different con- 
ditions, while trying to serve mankind, I have had the 
joy of serving Christ. In this’sense it has been more 
and more a reality for me to say, with all penitence, 
gratitude and love, “For me, to live is Christ.” 


What Is at Stake in the Disarmament Conference 


By Hon. Wi1AM R. Caste, Jr. 
Under-Secretary of State 


(This address, here presented in abbreviated form, delivered in Boston on September 22, is so remarkable both 
for its vital information and for its discernment of the world situation, that we are happy to be able to make 
it available as a message especially appropriate to Armistice Day—EDIror.) 


HE PRESENT economic depression is dif- 
ferent from others in that it is world-wide. 
Everybody, vaguely, knows what has caused 
it, and nobody knows more than vaguely—nobody, at 
least, clearly understands all its causes or all the 
reasons for its long continuance and it would be 
much better to leave this detailed study to future 
historians. It is safe enough to say, however, that 
the seeds of the depression were sown in the World 
War. There was tremendous loss of life, irreplace- 
able, altogether tragic; and this was disheartening, 
slowed up the economic machine where it could least 
afford to slow up. There was tremendous loss of 
property which had to be replaced and the necessity 
of immediate replacement caused an artificial stimula- 
tion in production, a gearing of the machinery of pro- 
duction so high that when the pressure was removed 
the machinery ceased to function properly. There was 
tremendous loss of actual wealth. The billions wasted 
in munitions brought no return whatsoever. 

This economic depression is world-wide and there 
cannot be complete relief to any one nation until im- 
provement also is world-wide. Politically nations are 
separate, but economically they are becoming every 
day more interdependent. This is inevitable with 
the growth in transportation and communication 
facilities. This nearness of the nations to each other 
helps to make the conditions in any one important to 
all others. 


I have -heard people question why the American 
Government should have moved to assist Germany 
when there was so much suffering here at home, and 
to those who do not realize the economic inter- 
dependence of the world the question is natural 
enough. The failure of the purchasing power of 
any nation reacts on all other nations, depresses every- 


where the standard of living. What we want to do 
in this country is to give work, not a dole. When 
the President moved to save Europe from disaster 
one of his principal aims was to give work to the 
American people, through maintaining the purchasing 
power of other nations. He wanted to help dispose 
of our cotton and our wheat and our manufactured 
goods. He made a bold move because the facts neces- 
sitated just such a move. 

Another of the avowed purposes of the American 
Government is to bring about, or help to bring about, 
real limitation and reduction of armament. Possibly 
the economic facts of the present day may help ‘on 
this great cause. Competition in armament is one 
of the greatest of war breeders and all wars leave an 
aftermath of depression which brings suffering into 
every home. There is no longer any real victor in a 
war because when the war is over victor and van- 
quished both suffer the consequences of the slaughter 
and the waste. The world has known this for a long 
time and has done little or nothing about it, but now ~ 
there is added the grim fact that the nations can no 
longer afford the luxury of excessive armament. 
Have you ever thought of the cost, for example, of a 
battleship? There is the initial cost of some $40,000,- 
000. There is the cost of some $2,000,000 annually 
to keep the ship in commission. Enormous sums are 
spent in overhauling and in modernizing parts. At — 
the end of twenty-five years the ship is scrapped. If — 
you add all these sums, with compound interest at — 
five per cent, it will be found that every battleship costs 
the nation during the course of its life a minimum of 
$250,000,000. It would be foolish to say that such 
a sum is dead loss. In building, the ship afforded 
work for hundreds of men. It supported a large 
crew during the years of its life. But, on the othe 
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hand, think what benefit that money would have given 
had it been used constructively—for schools and col- 
leges, for factories and farms, for the development 
of waterways, for reforestation, for scientific research. 

Perhaps this nation of ours can afford the luxury 
of battleships. Indeed they are not a luxury while 
others have them and while there is still any danger 
of war in the world. The destruction which an enemy 
might do to our unprotected coast far outweighs the 
cost of a battle fleet. But some nations, unable to 
afford them, still spend money on them, on all forms 
of armament, that might far better be spent in build- 
ing up constructive forces, in raising the standards 
of the people which have been lowered because the 
wealth of the nation is wasted in armament. Yet, 
since fear and the instinct of self-preservation are 
among the strongest forces of life, we cannot blame 
those poorer nations. Their coasts and their frontiers 
must be defended just as ours must be. It all comes 
down to this question of competition and, although we 
are too distant to be a threat to most nations, I can- 
not believe that we should not be among the first 
to agree to any kind of cut in armament which would 
give confidence and would yet leave us, in comparison 
with others, as strong as we are today. I have used 
the battleship as an example, not because a battleship 
is any worse than any other form of armament but 
merely as a symbol that illustrates the expense. Huge 
land armies are as wasteful, or fleets of minor naval 
raft, or enormous guns. No one nation can cut its 
armaments to the bone because there is always pos- 
sible the madness or the cupidity of other nations. 

Every nation must protect itself. But on the other 
hand no nation is safer with a high general level of 
armaments than it would be with a low general level 
if the level is everywhere proportional. It is said that 
the world spends annually three billion dollars on 
armaments and yet it is clear that individual nations 
would be just as safe if the volume of this construc- 
tion were proportionately cut down one-half or three- 
quarters. Every nation needs an army for internal 
police purposes but beyond this every soldier is a 
potential offensive force. Every maritime nation needs 
a navy for coast defense and defense of its shipping, 
but every ship beyond this need is a potential danger 
to peace. And the smaller the various navies are the 
better, so long as the decrease is proportional. 

We fought, or said we fought, a war to end war. 
We have made anti-war treaties that cover the globe. 
But as long as we pour money into competitive arma- 
ment we admit that war is always imminent; we make 
a travesty of our high-sounding treaties. We keep 
fear alive; we pile taxes on taxes and the money that 
should go to make life easier for every man, woman 
and child goes into potential instruments for the de- 
You and I, as individuals, try to 
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use our money to build up, not to tear down. Surely 
we ought to demand of governments standards at least 
as high as we hold for ourselves. Much, it is true, 
has already been accomplished. The London Treaty, 
negotiated and signed last year, put an end to com- 
petitive building in all classes of ships on the part of 
the three great naval nations. But this was only a 
beginning. Tonnages could not then be cut as they 
should be. But, aside from the navies, it is certain 
that many armies are unnecessarily large. Guns and 
fortifications should be reduced. There is serious 
danger in the over-development of air forces, the over- 
building of airplanes for war purposes. In Geneva 
next year the nations will have an opportunity to show 
their goodwill and, incidentally, to restore national 
budgets to reasonable dimensions. But public opinion 
must be behind the negotiators to give them courage. 


I hope, therefore, that you will all stand behind 
your Government in working earnestly for that limita- 
tion of armament which, maintaining national security, 
will turn a vast proportion of the world’s wealth away 
from destructive to constructive purposes. This should 
be the greatest single step which is internationally pos- 
sible toward bringing the world back to prosperity. 


Miss Chase Resigns 


All who have been long associated with the Federal 
Council have come to have the highest appreciation 
for the remarkably efficient and faithful service ren- 
dered to it by Miss Caroline W. Chase. Her host of 
friends in the Council deeply regret the loss the Coun- 
cil suffers in her resignation, but join in wishing her 
boundless happiness on the occasion of her marriage. 
She was married to Hon. Carl E. Milliken on Septem- 
ber 26. The Administrative Committee, at its Septem- 
ber meeting, went on record as gratefully recognizing 
Miss Chase’s service to the Council. 


Dr. Charles S. Macfarland has expressed something 
of the quality of Miss Chase’s service in the follow- 
ing word of personal tribute: 


“No one can possibly know, as I do, what the Federal 
Council owes to Caroline W. Chase, who began her service 
twenty years ago, at the same moment with myself. Her 
watchftlness, fidelity, constancy and self-possession have been 
largely unseen but almost immeasurable assets in the admin- 
istration of the Council’s tasks, in a service rendered with the 
rarest unselfishness. In many things, credit has gone to 
others which belonged to her and countless mistakes have been 
avoided or amended because of her wise judgment and good 
sense. 

“Her quiet composure has induced harmony and efficiency 
among the entire staff and she has organized and directed with 
a marvelous consideration for the personal feelings of the 
host of women over whom she has exercised rare supervision 
and whose loyalty has been maintained both by her example 
and the affection which she has awakened. What I owe to 
her it would fail me to express.” 
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THE PRICE OF A TON OF COAL 


By CuLarENCE E. Picketrr 
Executive Secretary, American Friends Service Committee 


HE MINERS got $1.08 a ton and some- 
| times could mine 15 tons a day, when they 
had good luck. But this was during the peak 
of production immediately after the war. Scores of 
men who, with their families, had lived in isolated 
communities on poor farms came down to reap a 
harvest digging coal. Industry. was running at a 
frenzied peak—coal and more coal was needed. 
Gradually, however, substitutes for coal, increased 
efficiency of mining machinery, the use of gas, elec- 
tricity and oil and then the slowing down of the 
whole industrial machine have curtailed the call, par- 
ticularly for bituminous coal. 

Five hundred thousand miners are ready for work, 
but 200,000 are more or less permanently out of the 
mines. The price of coal at the mine has been re- 
duced time after time. It is being sold now as low as 
80 cents a ton. Wages, of course, have suffered. One 
can point to more than one illustration of wages be- 
low 30 cents a ton and often it is impossible for the 
miner to get more than two or three days of work 
a week. Chaos in the social organization of mining 
communities has followed; poverty, suffering, dis- 
ease, violence—all have become familiar manifesta- 
tions of human conduct in this decadent industry, 

Last spring the representatives of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau and the President’s Committee on 
Employment, laid before the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee (Quakers) of Philadelphia, this con- 
dition and requested that they consider undertaking 
a service of relief and rehabilitation. After very 
careful and thoughtful deliberation, it was decided 
that this call should be accepted. Some funds have 
been secured for child relief and now one warm meal 
a day is being fed to the children in a considerable 
number of schools in the mining districts of West 
Virginia and Kentucky. It is anticipated that by the 
middle of December something like 25,000 children 
will be receiving this food. When the frost comes, 
destroying the gardens, the need for food will rapidly 
become acute in a large number of communities. 

Just now (October 15), even more urgent than the 
need for food is the necessity for clothing. The pinch 
of the frosty mornings is beginning to exact its toll 
of suffering, in absence from school and in disease. 

Added to other causes for immediate distress, is the 
element of industrial strife. In some communities in 
almost every area, men, driven by the pangs of hunger 
and despair, have used the strike as a weapon in the 
hope of increasing their income. The tragic toll in 


human suffering that has come in the wake of these 
strikes bears most heavily upon the wives and upon 
the children of those who strike. In the relief which 
is now being given through the American Friends 
Service Committee the criterion is the need of the 
children, without raising the question as to what 
caused the need. 

It is anticipated that a study and demonstration in 
the field of rehabilitation will also be undertaken. 
Many men who have been miners will never be miners 
again, because of the shrinkage and decadence in the 
industry. Studies are now being made of the ways 
in which means of securing the necessities of life can 
be found and, of course, no one can be close to a 
situation of this kind without developing a deep con- 
cern that society should find a way to make the 
process of mining coal a creative rather than a de- 
structive force to human beings. All too often the 
Christian Church has found, it difficult of access to 
play its part as a reconciliating, healing and prophetic 
agent in industry. Here is one opportunity for the 
expression of the Christian message and it stands as a 
striking call to the Christian Church. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL TO COOPERATE 


The Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches voted unanimously to cooperate 
with the above described relief project on recom- 
mendation of its Industrial Committee, of which Dr. 
Alva W. Taylor is Chairman and James Myers, Sec- 
retary. Checks may be sent to Miss Olive Van Horn, 
Treasurer of the special fund being raised to feed 
the miners’ families, at 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. Clothing should be sent direct to the American 
Friends Service Committee, 1515 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Myers has already given much 
time in the field to the coal areas this summer and 
will work further with the Quakers, especially in in- 
viting the active cooperation of local churches close to 
the relief stations and reconstruction projects. 

The Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council has approved the action of the Social Service 
Commission and its appeal to the churches for fullest 
cooperation through gifts of money and clothing. 


On October 2 a testimonial dinner was given in 
honor of Dr. David McConaughy, President of the 
United Stewardship Council. Dr. McConaughy re- 
tired in January as Director of the Department of 
Stewardship in the Presbyterian Church. 


| 
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A Gall to Prayer on November & 


The churches are being asked to observe Sunday, November 8, as a special Day of Prayer. Many 
of the moderators and presidents of the communions constituent to the Federal Council of Churches, 
on the recommendation of the Administrative Committee, have united in asking that the Sunday 
before Armistice Day this year be observed as an occasion for testing “our own lives and the life of 
nations by the mind of Christ in order that our consciences may become more sensitive to the moral 
failure involved in the continual piling up of competitive armaments and be more ready in the future 
to embark with other nations on the path of trust and love.” 

The full text of the Call to Prayer, together with the names of the signatories, follows: 


of our own and other nations in renouncing 

war is presently to be tested. A world dis- 
armament conference is to be convened, at Geneva, 
on the second of next February. May the God who 
maketh wars to cease lead the nations in this solemn 
hour. May the discord and illwill upon which arma- 
ments thrive be made to disappear. May the nations 
be moved to allay their fears, banish their jealousies, 
and build for peace. 

“In this hour of grave responsibility, the well-being 
of humanity hangs in the balance. Despite their pledge 
to renounce war, nations are not adequately preparing 
for peace. They are spending $5,000,000,000 a year 
on armaments. They have enrolled for military pur- 
poses no fewer than 25,000,000 soldiers and reserves. 
The resulting situation is fraught with the gravest 
consequences. Nations are suffering the anguish of 
economic impoverishment. Multitudes of God’s chil- 
dren in every land are in want. Millions of men are 
out of employment. Governments are weakening un- 
der the terrific burden of war debts and reparations. 
The future has been mortgaged to pay for the military 
folly of the past and the present. 

“The economic security and the social well-being 
of men and of nations cannot be achieved until the 
peoples of the earth lay aside their instruments of 
war. Competitive militarism begets international dis- 
trust. International distrust begets economic con- 
fusion. And out of economic confusion poverty 
emerges. Nations cannot in peace time sink billions 
of dollars in guns and battleships and armies and 
navies and expect anything else than economic dis- 
aster. Was there ever a world situation which was 
a clearer summons to prayer? 

“In accordance with the action taken by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, we earnestly 
recommend to the pastors and the members of our 
churches, congregations, and allied religious organ- 
izations the observance of Sunday, November 8, as 
a special Day of Prayer. 

“Let there be on that day, throughout the Church, 
a spirit of penitence and intercession—penitence for 


cs . N HOUR of crisis approaches. The sincerity 


the sin of war and of preparations for war, interces- 
sion that the God of righteousness may bring to pass 
the day when swords shall be beaten into plowshares, 
when nations shall establish social justice and interna- 
tional friendship. Let us pray that the governments 
represented at the Disarmament Conference may suc- 
ceed in so scaling down armaments and armament 
budgets. as to enable them to give greater attention to 
the spiritual, social, and humanitarian needs of their 
respective peoples. Let us test our own lives and 
the life of nations by the mind of Christ in order that 
our consciences may become more sensitive to the 
moral failure involved in the continual piling up of 
competitive armaments and be more ready. in the 
future to embark with other nations on the path of 
trust and love. 


“If the Disarmament Conference fails, the realiza- 
tion of our hopes for a righteous and brotherly world 
order will be long deferred. If, on the other hand, 
the nations can agree on a program of drastic and 
far-reaching reductions, our hopes for a world at 
peace with itself will be carried a long step toward 
realization. Let us, therefore, be of one mind in 
praying for God’s blessing on the forthcoming con- 
ference. Let us ask Him who is our peace to quicken 
the steps of the faltering and to lead our own nation 
and other nations into an understanding of His will. 
So may His Kingdom come and His will be done.” 


BrisuHop Francis J: McCoNNELL 
President, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
In America 


Martison B. JoNES 
President, Northern Baptist Convention 


Rev. L. K. WILLIAMS 
President, National Baptist Convention 


Rev. Rivincton D. Lorp 
Chairman, General Conference Board of Free Baptists 


Rey. FRANK G. CoFFIN 
President, General Convention of the Christian Church 


Rev. Cart S. PATTON 


Moderator, National Council of the Congregational 
Churches 


Rev. CHARLES S. MEDBURY 


President, International Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ 
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Rev. C. W. LocHER 
President, Evangelical Synod of North America 
BrsHop J. F. DUNLAP 
Secretary, Board of Bishops, Evangelical Church 
Wiutiam O. MENDENHALL 
Presiding Clerk, Five Years’ Meeting of the Socicty of 
Friends 
BrsHop Witt1am F. McDoweEL.i 
Secretary, Board of Bishops, Methodist Episcopal Church 
BisHop JoHN M. Moore 
Secretary, Board of Bishops, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South 
BrsHop ELrtas CoTTRELL 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
Rev. JoHN CALyiIn BROOMFIELD 
President, General Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church 
Rev. S. H. Gapp 
President, Executive Board, Moravian Church 
Rey. Lewis S. Mupce 
Moderator, General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
nthe 0 See 


“SEARCHING THEE GRIPLURES” 


By GrorcEe WILLIAM Brown 
General Secretary of the American Bible Society 


ne Ser 


MID the discouraging condi- 

A tions confronting the world 
today, thoughtful Christians 

are turning hopefully to every avail- 
able source of comfort and guid- 
ance. For the present distressing 
world situation the messages of 
Scripture have a significance never 
previously paralleled. Today, apa- 
thetic leaders need the stirring, 
stinging challenges of the prophets 
of the eighth century, B.C. Today, 
the distressed overburdened masses 
need the comforting reassuring : 
promises which illumine every page ray 
of Holy Writ. Today all sorts and || 4 ~~% 
conditions of men need the steady- Seek ye out of the 
ing and stimulating words of Jesus 
found on the pages of the New 
Testament. 

With this conviction of the con- 
tribution which the Scriptures can 
make to the needs of the hour, 
the American Bible Society has prepared helpful 
material to be used in the observance of Universal 
Bible Sunday, December 6. To over 80,000 pastors 
throughout the United States the Society has 
mailed copies of a message prepared by Dr. Charles 
KE. Jefferson, Honorary Minister of the Broadway 
Tabernacle of New York City, on the theme 
“Searching the Scriptures.” In Dr. Jefferson’s mes- 
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December 6, 1931 
Amevican Bible Society 
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Rey. FRANK B. SEELEY 
President, General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America 

Rey. CHARLES E, SCHAEFFER 
President, General Synod of the Reformed Church in — 
the Wess 


BisHor Ropert W. PEACH 
President, General Council of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church 

Rev. Cortiss F, RANDOLPH 
President, General Conference of the Seventh-Day Baptist 
Church 

BisHop A. R. CLIPPINGER 
United Brethren im Christ 

Rev. F. H. KNuBEL 
President, United Lutheran Church 

Emma BaAILEy SPEER 
President, National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations 

GrorcE B. CuTTeEN 
President, National Council of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 


sage the following paragraphs ap- 
pear: 

“Christian people are not noted 
just now for their enthusiasm or 
their courage. The peace of God 
which passes understanding is ab- 
sent from their hearts. They are 
timorous and worried, cumbered 
with many cares. They are con- 
fused in their thinking, and their 
spirits are depressed. The saints 
do not show that intrepidity of 
faith and incandescence of hope — 
which one would expect to find in 
the followers of the Son of God. 

“The time has come for us to 
take up again the Old Book. We 
need religion, a new vision of God, 
a new contact with God in Christ. 
The ancient wise man may be right 
after all—‘The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.’ . . . The 
Divine library may hold-a secret 
without which we cannot prosper. It may be that 
we shall never get out of our distresses until with one 
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Tord and read” 


“Asaiab 54:16 


accord we begin to search the Scriptures.” 


Promoted yearly by the American Bible Society, 
aided by cooperating state and city Bible societies, 
Universal Bible Sunday aims to secure wide- — 
spread concentration of attention upon the value 
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_ of the Scriptures in meeting and solving the prob- 


lems of life. Its observance this year, in view of 
conditions which its teachings can alleviate, will 
be more than ordinarily resultful. Quoting Dr. Jef- 
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ferson again: “Generation after generation new 
light has broken out of the Holy Book, and there 
is still more light to break forth from it, if men 
will search the depth of its divine meaning.” 


State-Wide Convocations of Pastors Planned 


HE INFLUENCE of the interdenomina- 

tional convocations of pastors in a growing 
number of states makes them an important 
factor in the development of Christian cooperation. 


The programs for several states have already been 
announced, 


ILLINOIS 


The Third Annual Convocation of Illinois Min- 
isters will be held in Springfield, February 1-3, 
1932. Rev. John T. Thomas, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Springfield, is chairman 
of the general committee, in which seventeen de- 
nominations are represented, and Rev. Herbert 
Hines, pastor of the Central Baptist Church of 
Springfield, is chairman of the program committee. 


The general theme will be “The Old Evangel in 
a New Day.” Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. Frank Bible, 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church; President Silas Evans, of Ripon 
College; Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Evanston; President 
John Timothy Stone, of the Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary; and Rev. Burris Jenkins, of Lin- 
wood Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, 
have accepted invitations to places on the program. 
It is hoped that Governor Louis L. Emmerson; 
Right Rev. George Craig Stewart, of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church and Rev. Herbert W. Vir- 
gin, of the North Shore Baptist Church of Chicago, 
will also have prominent parts in the program. A 
declamation contest on world peace is being pro- 
moted among high school young people, the finals 
of which will be a feature of the convention on 
February 2. 


MaryLanpD AND DELAWARE 


The Second Annual State Pastors’ Convocation 
of Maryland and Delaware will be held under the 
joint auspices of the Maryland-Delaware Council 
of Religious Education and the Baltimore Federa- 
tion of Churches, in the Mt. Vernon Place Method- 


/ist Episcopal Church, Baltimore. The announced 
‘purpose is to bring to ministers an intensive train- 


ing in methods and procedures essential to suc- 
cess in these days of perplexity and change and to 
bring to our churches encouragement and inspira- 
tion. 


The program will consist of addresses and con- 
ferences concerning world conditions, unemploy- 
ment, religious education, church plants, rural pro- 
grams, the church in the city, Christian comity, 
preaching for the times. The program has been ar- 
ranged in cooperation with Dr. William R. King, 
of the Home Missions Council, The convocation 
will be addressed by Rev. George E. Buttrick, of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York; Rev. E. B. Chaffee, of the Labor Temple, 
New York; Rev. Mark A. Dawber, of the Method- 
ist Board of Home Missions; Rev. William P. 
Shriver, of the Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions; Rey. E. E. Sundt, of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society ; Rev. Henry E, Tralle, 
specialist in church building around a program of 
religious education; and Rey. Warren H. Wilson, 
who has just returned from living a year in a rural 
village in India. 


OHIO 


For twelve years, the Pastors’ Convention of 
Ohio has met in Columbus. This year, it has been 
decided to accept the invitation of Cleveland to 
hold the gathering in that city. The Convention 
will meet in the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, 
January 18-21. The general theme of the Conven- 
tion this year will be “Christianity and the Social 
Crisis.” There will be three sectional meetings on 
international relations, two on the economic order, 
one on prohibition, and one on the problems of the 
local church. The final announcements for the pro- 
gram will be issued in a short time by the Secre- 
tary of the Ohio Council of Churches, Rev. B. F. 
Lamb. 


This convention had an attendance twelve years 
ago of 75; in 1929, the attendance of pastors ex- 
ceeded 1,400. There was also a large attendance at 
the three additional convocations, held by the 
women, by the laymen and by the young people of 
the churches. 
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NEBRASKA 


The Second Nebraska Ministers’ Convocation, 
sponsored by the Nebraska Council of Christian 
Education, will be held in Hastings, Nebr., Janu- 
ary de=13; 1932. 

The program committee has announced a partial 
list of leaders, including: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, 
of St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis; Dr. Hugh S. 
Magill, of.the International Council of Religious 


Education; Dr. Clark M. Eichelberger, of the 


League of Nations Association, Chicago, and 
George W. Rosenlof, of the Nebraska State Educa- 
tion Department. 


Last year’s convocation, the first of its kind in 
Nebraska, was extremely successful. Prospects are 
that the enrollment will be even larger this year. 


The Pastors’ Convocation Executive Committee 
has as its chairman Rey. Paul C. Johnston, of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Lincoln, and as 
chairman of the Program Committee Rev. F. F. 
Travis, of the Centenary Methodist Church, Bea- 
Lice: 

MassacHUSETTS 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Churches, to be held in cooperation with 
the convention of the Massachusetts Council of 
Religious Education on November 16 and 17 in 
Worcester, will present many features of special 
interest to pastors. On each morning there will be 
sectional meetings on rural work, the social func- 
tion of the Church, international relations and re- 
ligious education. Rev. Shepherd Knapp, of Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, Worcester, will con- 
duct the worship services. Rev. F. Marion Smith, 
of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Springfield, 
will preach the annual sermon and a communion 
service will be held. 


Rev, J. Q. Miller, of the Connecticut Federation 
of Churches and Council of Religious Education, 
will speak at the luncheon on November 17. Among 
the speakers will be Harry C. Munro, of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education; Rev. E. 
Tallmadge Root, formerly Executive Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches; Dr. 
George H. Bigelow, Commissionary of Public 
Health, and Dr. Robert Dexter, of the American 
Unitarian Association. The first evening there will 
be a discussion of the limits of free speech, led by 
Rev. A. Z. Conrad, of Park Street Church, Boston, 
and Rey. Robert Bakeman, former Mayor of Pea- 
body. At the second evening session, Dr. Kenyon 
L. Butterfield and Dr. William R. King, of the 
Home Missions Council, will be the speakers. 
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The Bible and the Depression 


When the days are dark, men need its light. 


When the times are hard, men need its com- 
fort. 


When the outlook is discouraging, men need 
its confidence. 


When despair is abroad, men need its word of 
hope. 


There are luxuries that may well be spared. 
There are even necessities that can be curtailed. 
But the Bible, indispensable at all times, is still 
more indispensable in times like these today. 


The Bible is not a book of political maxims 
or of economic theories. It is not a book 
of maxims or theories at all. It is a book of 
living principles. Its spirit is the spirit of 
brotherliness and goodwill. It is a summons to 
helpfulness: “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
It is a summons also to self-respecting indepen- 
dence: “Let every man bear his own burden.” 
It teaches charity, but also justice. It calls us to 
the giving and serving which the strong owe to 
the weak, and those who have to those who lack; 
but it also strikes straight and clear at the moral 
defects in individuals which are responsible for 
a large part of the poverty and suffering of the 
world; and also at the moral and economic de- 
fects in society, in business relations, and in the 
distribution of the common resources of the 
world, which are responsible for the remaining 
part. 


Christ is the only hope of individuals and of 
society. And the Bible is the only book which 
tells His story. It alone preserves His words, 
which are spirit and life. It alone records His 
deeds by which He saved the world, and would 
save it now if we would obey Him. 


The best thing men can do is to spread the 
Bible and to get it read and obeyed. This would 
be the end of hard times, of poverty, of unem- 
ployment, of injustice, or wrong, or war. 


Rosert E. Speer. 


Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who 
care to use as correspondence enclosures. Address 
FEDERAL CouNncit BULLETIN, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. Indicate how many copies desired; order by 
number and enclose 10 cents per doz.; 75 cents per C., 
$7.00 per M. 


(Personat ReEttcion No. 29) 
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FEDERATIONS STRESS EVANGELISM 


this fall, most of the local federations of 

churches have given pronounced emphasis 
to evangelism. It is noteworthy that several have 
found in the present depression a special reason 
for increasing attention to the central evangelistic 
task of the Church. 

The Baltimore, Md., Federation of Churches has 
presented an interpretation and a program of evan- 
gelism which is so stimulating and well thought- 
out as to deserve careful study throughout the 
Nation. One of the distinctive characteristics of 
this statement is its refusal to separate evangelism 
from Christian social service and Christian educa- 


\ T THE BEGINNING of the new church year 


tion and its insistence upon carrying the evangel- 


istic spirit into all the work of the Church. The 
Baltimore report is in part as follows: 

“The full glory of the term ‘evangelism’ deserves 
a re-discovery and a re-capture by the Christian 
Church. Whatever unfortunate connotations the 
word may have had in the past, it still remains, 


_when correctly used, the most exact and complete 


of all terms descriptive of the purpose and work of 
Christ’s followers. We are to proclaim the ‘Evan- 
gel,’ the ‘Gospel,’ the ‘Good News’ of salvation to 
a world blind and lost without it. 

“There can be no real conflict between evangel- 
ism and any other phase of Christian work. Chris- 
tian education and Christian social service, to cite 
two examples, far from being substitutes, are in- 
deed integral factors of evangelism. Jesus taught 
that persons are of infinite worth, a doctrine which 
has inspired an intense individual evangelism and 
a passionate program of social betterment, each 
complementary to the other and both striving that 
‘mankind may reach the highest through the All- 
Highest, In our concern about individual salvation 
we must not fail to see that individual damnation 
may be wrought by social conditions. It should be 
clear to us that the great masses of the poor no 
longer throng our churches, nor will they again 
until we have made ourselves one with them in 


their bitter struggle for daily bread. 


“So with Christian education. We observe with 
hope that religious education is now generally con- 
ceived to be a continuous process of religious ex- 
perience. Such a conception can transform our 
Christian education and revitalize our church life.” 

As to methods and means, the report says: 

“Has not the time come for a renewed emphasis 
upon adult evangelism? We are coming to see that 
we shall not get far in winning the young to Christ 
until home and adult influences are profoundly 


changed. The economic stresses of our time afford 
us an unequalled opportunity to present Christ to 
hearts which have discovered that material secur- 
ity and happiness are but broken reeds. 

“Especially should we take into account the 
spiritual significance of the depression. Our slum 
districts and bread-lines are seeing new faces every 
day. The Church never must abandon, least of all 
now, its concern for the ‘down and outs.’ We there- 
fore call upon our churches to participate directly 
in the work being done so earnestly by such means 
as the rescue missions and the Salvation Army. We 
need to believe with new fervor in the miracles of 
twice-born men with which the Protestant tradi- 
tion is replete. Indeed, many of our churches are 
so situated among workless and homeless men that 
they may well consider adding mission features to 
their present programs. 

“Many astute observers believe that mass evan- 
gelism will again become a fruitful method. It will 
doubtless appear in new forms and certainly should 
avoid certain abuses of the past. At least a half- 
dozen of our communions are accustomed to this 
method; the other communions, while unable to 
participate in this form of evangelism, can do no 
less than give their blessing to all such endeavors. 
The Commission on Evangelism is sponsoring a 
series of community enterprises of this type, not 
because all the churches in the community desire it, 
but because a number of them do. 

“Tt is to be hoped that many of our neighborhoods 
will work out plans for cooperative evangelism. 
Besides the type just mentioned, visitation evan- 
gelism and simultaneous preaching missions, both 
preceded by canvasses, offer prospects of large 
ingathering. The survey department of the Federa- 
tion will be available to all neighborhoods embark- 
ing on evangelistic enterprises. 

“Continuous pastoral evangelism is the theme 
of the annual ministerial retreat. The Commission 
pleads earnestly that every church will give oppor- 
tunities at as many services as possible for con- 
fession of Christ and that the pulpit messages will 
give unusual emphasis to personal religion. 

“Christian education presents untold possibil- 
ities in the coming year. At least half of our chil- 
dren and youth are not in the church school and 
many already there are not won to Christ and the 
Church. Community effort in promoting atten- 
dance, and a better training of teachers and officials 
will add to the effectiveness of the church school 
as an evangelistic agency.” 

The report, presented by Don S. Colt, Chairman 
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of the Evangelistic Commission, then outlines a 
series of special projects in which the Baltimore 
churches are to cooperate. The program covers the 
following points: 


“1. Community projects. 


(a) Five community evangelistic campaigns serving 
those churches which are able to cooperate, con- 
ducted by a reputable evangelist and singer under 
the supervision of the Federation of Churches. 

(b) One or more community visitation campaigns in 
such areas as may prefer this type of endeavor. 

(c) At least three neighborhoods surveyed, with pas- 
tors using the results of the survey as they may 
prefer. 


“2. Securing the advantages of general senti- 
ment and a good press by a common calendar 
of religious services. 

(a) General observance of the Week of Prayer, 
January 3-10, 1932. 

(b) A more general and energetic use of Lent in call- 
ing our communicants to self-sacrifice and service 
and in reaching the unchurched. 

(c) The utilization of Holy Week as a time of spirit- 
ual high tide. 

(d) Palm Sunday and Easter, either or both, observed 
as times of spiritual ingathering. 


“3. The other half of evangelism, for lack of 
which so much of our effort is lost, namely, 


the training and habituating in the Christian 
life of those who have been confirmed, de- 
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serves unremitting attention. We recommend 
that our churches make this their major work 
between Easter and Pentecost Sunday.” 


In Chicago, the first union ministers’ meeting of 
the fall, under the auspices of the Chicago Church 
Federation, brought out an attendance of 750 to 
consider the program of evangelism, Dean Shailer 
Mathews, who delivered the keynote address, de- 
clared that religious revivals invariably spring from 
conditions which prove the treachery of trust in 
material things alone, and he expressed the judg- 
ment that history might well be expected to repeat 
itself in these dark days. 

In Washington, D. C., the Federation of Churches 
set aside October 18-20 for evangelistic emphasis. 


The following denominational leaders came to the 


city to cooperate in the united effort: Rev. Charles 
S. Detweiler, Baptist; Rev. F. L. Fagley, Congre- 
gational; Dr. George B. Dean, Methodist Episco- 
pal; Dr. Arthur H. Limouze, Presbyterian; Dr. J. 
H. Rowland, Methodist Episcopal, South; and Rev. 
L. B, Smith, Methodist Protestant. 

One of the features of the program consisted of 
two popular evening meetings for the purpose of 
presenting to the men and women of the churches 
the methods which have been successfully used 
in certain congregations in leading people to Christ 
and bringing them into church membership. - 


American Churchmen Honor Kagawa 


? VOYOHIKO KAGAWA, the 
distinguished Japanese Chris- 
tian evangelist and __ social 

worker, was the guest of honor at a 

luncheon attended by two hundred rep- 

resentative church and missionary 

leaders in New York, October 10, 

under the joint auspices of the Inter- 

national Missionary Council and the 

Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America. 


Mr. Kagawa, who was introduced 
by Dr. John R. Mott as one of the 
outstanding Christians in the entire 
world today, responded by calling him- 
self “a humble servant of Christ.’ He 
thanked the American churches for sending mission- 
aries to Japan and urged them to continue to do so. 
He suggested that for the term “foreign missions” 
we should substitute the term “world missions.” 
“Japan,” he said, “is no longer to be thought of as 
foreign to America. Japan and America are simply 
parts of the one world which belongs to Christ.’ 


TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


Mr. Kagawa’s address was devoted 
chiefly to an interpretation of “the 
Kingdom of God Movement” in Japan. 
He listed evangelism as its first ob- 
jective, with the definite purpose of 
building up a Christian community of 
at least one million souls in Japan. 


million because of his observation that 
in France the Protestant community, 
although only a minority with a mem- 
bership of approximately a million, was 
large enough to have a profound in- 
fluence upon the life of the nation. 


The second objective of the King- 
dom of God Movement is the educa- 
tion of a more extensive Christian leadership, espe- 
cially a lay leadership for service among the peasant 
and industrial classes. The aim is to train 5,000 lay 
preachers. ; 

The third objective is the Christianizing of the 
economic and industrial life. In this connection, Mr. 
Kagawa lays great emphasis upon: the development 


The number has been fixed at one’ 
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of cooperatives, and hopes to lead the local churches 
to become branches of a nationwide system of mutual 
aid societies. 
_ Mr. Kagawa’s primary emphasis was upon follow- 
ing Christ with a whole-hearted commitment in every 
aspect of life. ‘Being a lukewarm Christian,” he com- 
mented, “is not interesting at all.’ When asked how 
American Christians could help in the Kingdom of 
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God Movement in Japan, Mr. Kagawa replied, “Pray 
for a revival of religion in your own churches. That 
will do more than anything else to help Christianity 
in Japan.” Concluding his address, Mr. Kagawa said, 
“Tf I have one message more than another for Amer- 
ica, it is that we should forget national and racial 
differences and unite in taking Christ seriously and 
making the Kingdom of God a reality in the world.” 


New Church in Paris a Symbol of Unity 


‘4 NHE DEDICATION in September of the 
new American Church in Paris, was an event 
of far more than local interest and significance. 

It would be difficult to find in the annals of church 

life the record of a dedication comparable with this 

‘one. There have been larger churches dedicated and 
_ more pomp and pageantry associated with the cere- 

‘mony, but the international and interconfessional 

character of this recent Paris event sets it apart. 

There were four major services. At the first of 
these, on Sunday morning following the celebration 
of the Communion, the participating clergy repre- 

- sented respectively, the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the Northern 

Baptist Convention, Union Theological Seminary, 

and the American Church of Berlin. The 1,500 

worshippers in the congregation included representa- 

tives of every Christian group in the great cosmo- 
politan center of Paris. The guests of honor in- 
cluded the personal appointee of the President of 

France, himself a Protestant, who would have at- 

tended but for his absence from the city, the American 

Ambassador and the Embassy staff, the Consul Gen- 

eral and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James. 

The afternoon service was arranged by Dr. Adolf 
Keller of the Universal Christian Council in Geneva 
at the request of the pastor, Dr. Joseph W. Cochran, 
and the participating clergy represented practically 
every known communion on the Continent of Europe, 
including the Greek and Russian Orthodox, the 
Swedish Lutheran and the state churches. Seven 
languages were used and the music by a Russian 
choir was of such exquisite beauty that it left an 
indelible impression on all who were present. When 
the Armenian Bishop pronounced the benediction, the 
worshipping throng left the new edifice in a mood of 
exaltation, having witnessed a visible sign of the in- 

creasing unity of Christ’s Church in a ceremony so 
dignified and colorful and so spiritually moving as 
to be quite unique. . The Sunday evening service was 
conducted after the rites of the Anglican communion 
by the Canon of the American Cathedral Church in 


+ 
: 
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Paris, who had associated with him representatives 
of the Anglican churches and the National Church 
of Scotland. The final service of the series, which 
took the character of the official opening of the new 
organ, was broadcast to seventy-eight stations in the 
United States by the National Broadcasting Company. 


The speakers included Ambassador Edge, who is 
an active churchman and who spoke feelingly of the 
place of the Church in the life of Paris; Dr. Robert 
Davis, Director of the American Library in Paris; 
and the pastor, Dr. Cochran. The playing of Marcel 
Dupré, one of France’s leading organists, was of an 
extraordinarily high character and was made addi- 
tionally interesting by the knowledge that the donor of 
the organ was sitting in his home in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
listening to this opening recital. An additional fea- 
ture in the music was the singing of Miss Doris Doe 
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of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who came from 
Berlin especially for the evening. 


The magnificent new church, which stands on the 
Quai D’Orsay not far from the Eiffel Tower, owes its 
existence to the loyal devotion of many Christian 
people but to none quite so much as to Dr. Cochran, 
the present pastor, and his immediate predecessor, 
Dr. Chauncey W. Goodrich. It should further be 
said that one-quarter of the million dollars which the 
new plant cost was given by Arthur Curtiss James 
who has taken such a generous interest in many 
Christian projects all over the world. 

The building includes not only a magnificent Gothic 
auditorium designed by Greenough and Cram and 
containing some of the finest stained glass made in 
recent years after the manner of the ancient Flemish, 
but also a lecture hall, which is virtually a transept 
of the main church, and a full parish house equip- 
ment—gymnasium, kitchen, parlors, library, residence 
for the pastor, Sunday school rooms, club rooms, 
and garage. The use which the students of Paris 
make of the church is interesting and one who at- 
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tends the Sunday night services of song planned es- 
pecially by and for them, cannot fail to be impressed 
with the possibilities for service in this most difficult — 
field. 

In the erection of the church American money 
and architectural skill are blended with the workman- 
ship of French and English artisans, so that even 
the physical home of the church has an unusual in- 
ternational quality. The seventy-five years of the 
history of the church organization and the develop- 
ments which have come out of small beginnings are 
reviewed by Dr. Cochran in an interesting and read- 
able book called, “The Friendly Adventurers.” No 
one can come into contact with the church itself di-— 
rectly or indirectly through the reading of this record 
without appreciating the peculiar place which it plays 
in the life of Americans in France, and the demon- 
stration which it gives of the truly unitive elements 
in modern Protestantism. But for the ecumenical 
movement, of which “Stockholm” is a symbol, such 
unitive elements would not have been discoverable in 


Europe today. HENRY SMITH LEIPER. 


Plans Announced for Federal Council’s Executive Committee 


N December 2, 3 and 4, designated repre- 
() sentatives of twenty-six denominations will 

convene in the Arch Street Presbyterian 
Church, 18th and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, for the 
Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ca. The meeting is being held in Philadelphia at the 
invitation of the Federation of Churches of the city, 
Rey. E. A. E. Palmquist, Executive Secretary. 

The day sessions, beginning at ten o’clock on Wed- 
nesday morning, December 2, will be devoted to the 
transaction of important business affecting the policies 
and programs of church cooperation. 


ROBERT E. SPEER 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS 


A great public meeting will be held on Thursday 
evening at eight o’clock in the auditorium of the First: 
Baptist Church, 17th and Sansom Streets. The theme 
of the evening is “The Meaning of the Gospel for 
Today: (1) For the Individual; (2) Forthe Nations.” - 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions and formerly President 
of the Federal Council, will speak on the first part of 
the theme; Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, honorary minis- 
ter of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on the 
second part. 

Special plans are being made to make the morning 
periods of worship distinctive and inspiring. On the 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


- sponse has been instantaneous and generous. 
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first day, Right Rev. Athenagoras, Archbishop of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of North and South America, 
will be the leader, conducting the service in accordance 
with the rich liturgy of the Greek Church. On the 
second day, Professor Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford 
College, the leading American student of Christian 
mysticism, will have charge of the service, introducing 
into it the Quaker use of silence. . 

At a special meeting of the Executive Committee, 
held in New York on October 23, to make preparations 
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for the Annual Meeting, Rev. George W. Richards 
was elected Chairman of the Committee, succeeding 
Dr. Walter L. Lingle, resigned. Dr. Richards is Presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., at Lancaster, Pa., formerly Presi- 
dent of the General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in the U.S. Dr. Richards has long been closely iden- 
tified with the Federal Council and is one of the fore- 
most American advocates of a larger Christian unity. 
He will preside at the sessions in Philadelphia. 


China Flood Leads to Combined Appeal 


HE FLOOD disasters in China and the re- 
s sponsibilities of the Christian forces in Amer- 


ica to share in the vast human needs which 
the floods entail have commanded the attention of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America and 
the Federal Council of Churches in recent weeks. 

Conferences have been held with high govern- 
ment authorities in Washington and the American 
Red Cross to determine how America’s sympathy 
could be organized most effectively. The gift by the 
American Red Cross in September of $100,000 Gold, 
which realized approximately $500,000 in Chinese 
currency, is already well known, as is also the sale of 
15,000,000 bushels of wheat by the Federal Farm 
Board at the most reasonable terms in the power of 
the Board to give. Frequent conferences have also 
been held with China Famine Relief U. S. A., Inc., 
which has been active for three years in securing 
funds for famine relief and engineering projects de- 
signed to prevent famine. 

The Federal Council, the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference, and 
China Famine Relief U. S. A., have now joined in 
setting up a new organization under the name of 
“Flood Relief in China.” China Famine Relief 
U.S. A., Inc., has placed at the disposal of the new 
organization its trained personnel, mailing lists, and 
other extremely valuable facilities. 

Through correspondence and conference, fit has 
been made clear that the American churches are un- 
willing to stand idly by and not respond to the suffer- 
ing of China in face not only of one of the greatest 
natural disasters in her whole history, but in face of 
a disaster that will probably go down in history as 
one of the greatest of all times. The Chinese re- 
Lhe 
government is providing large sums of money. Tens 
of millions of people, however, will be involved, for 
whom shelter and food and protection from disease 
and pestilence must be provided. 


In view of the National Red Cross Roll Call, the 
cooperation which the churches have pledged to Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Unemployment Relief Committee, and 
the Community Drives, all of which have been sched- 
uled for late October and November, it was felt that 
the time and character of the appeal to American 
churches should be determined by the churches them- - 
selves. Many churches have already taken action and 
funds are reaching Flood Relief in China at 205 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City, daily. - Plans 
are being made to keep the churches informed regard- 
ing the needs of the flood sufferers and to make an 
appeal to the Christian constituency of America on 
behalf of flood relief in China some time during the 
late fall or early winter. It is to be hoped that 
churches and other Christian organizations will keep 
this clearly in mind. 

Although cable dispatches from China now carry 
less news regarding the floods and their aftermath, 
it is apparent that the situation will grow steadily 
worse at least until it has been possible to harvest the 
first crop, and this will not be until next June for a 
small proportion, and not until next autumn for the 
majority of the millions of people who have lost their 
all in these recent floods. 


Council Presses Unemployment 


Relief 


During the past month the office of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America has been 
called upon for extended cooperation with the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Relief, espe- 
cially with the Committee on Cooperation with Na- 
tional Organizations, under the chairmanship of Eliot 
Wadsworth. 


The Council has served as a clearing-house for 
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sending a special message from President Hoover’s 
national organization to more than 50,000 ministers of 
local churches, covering most of the major denomina- 
tions, appealing for their active participation in the 
effort to relieve distress arising from unemployment 
in their own communities. The letter urged pastors to 
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use their position to keep their people informed as to 
the plans for meeting the unemployment situation. 


The pamphlet, “How the Churches Are Helping in | 
Unemployment,” prepared by the Federal Council’s | 
Commission on the Church and Social Service, is be-— 


ing widely circulated. 


Illinois Holds To Interracial Conferences 


T THE Illinois Interracial Conference, spon- 
A sored in March, 1930, by the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Race Relations, a con- 
tinuation committee was formed. As a result of its 
activity during the past year, the forces of the 
state were organized in an upstate, or Chicago, in- 
terracial conference and a downstate interracial 
conference, meeting at Springfield under the aus- 
pices of the Illinois Council of Churches, in coop- 
eration with the Springfield Urban League. 

The Chicago conference was sponsored by the 
Chicago Church Federation, with the cooperation 
of the Urban League, and was held at Waukegan, 
September 28-29. It brought together 74 delegates 
from 53 different bodies who frankly faced the 
realities in the unemployment and housing situa- 
tions now confronting the Negro population of 
Chicago. Dr. Philip A. Swartz, chairman of the 
Chicago ‘Interracial Commission of the Church 
Federation, in describing the conference says: 


“It was early planned to invite to the conference 
only those persons who were particularly qualified 
through present relationships or past experience 
to participate in free discussion in a round-table 
program. In Hull House, away from the pressure 
of regular work, a high quality of fellowship was 
quickly established under the leadership of H. C. 
Herman, State Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Illinois. 


“Several times during the discussion of unem- 
ployment, emphasis was given to the fact that the 
special welfare of the Negro was conditioned upon 
the general welfare of all workers. He is still the 
first to be fired and the last to be hired. Further- 
more, though frequently capable of superior work- 
manship, he usually receives less than the wages 
paid to white workers performing similar tasks. 


“The Chicago Church Federation reported the 
results of a survey recently made, to which only a 
small proportion of Chicago pastors sent reply. 
Reports from 164 churches indicate that 264 ser- 
mons were delivered in these churches on the prob- 
lems of race relations during the past year. Ninety- 
four of these sermons were delivered by guest 


preachers of other races than the congregations. 
At other than church services 186 speakers repre-_ 


senting other races delivered addresses. Seventy- 
two churches reported 126 special programs de- 
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veloped in the interest of better understanding — 


between the races. 


Some of these programs took | 


the form of plays, pageants, illustrated lectures and — 
musical programs interpretative of one race to an-_ 


other. Several churches conducted important fo- 
rums. Twenty-seven churches organized groups for 
study of the race problem. The outstanding con- 
tribution of the Chicago Church Federation pro- 
gram was the observance in February of Race 


Relations Sunday, on which occasion many min- 


isters exchanged pulpits with pastors of another | 


race. 


“The high point of the conference came at noon 
during the second day when Richard B. Harrison, 
the leading member of the cast of ‘The Green Pas- 
tures, gave a most impressive interpretation of 
‘How It Feels to Play the Lord.’ Mr. Harrison has 
contributed greatly to the improvement of inter- 
racial relations, not only through the medium of 
this most popular play, but in frequent cooperation 


with the interracial programs of the churches.” — 


Among the findings of the conference, the fol- 
lowing outstanding points are significant: 


1. “In view of the importance of the Negro por- — 


tion of our American population, and the value of 
their contribution in the consideration of all pub- 
lic questions, we call to the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the United States the absence of Negro 
members on major commissions and strongly urge 
all officials to nominate representatives of this 
group in future appointments.” 


2. Particular attention was called to a part of 


the report of the Chicago Workers’ Committee on ~ 


Unemployment as expressing the view of this con- 
ference, as follows: “We urge ‘no discrimination 
as to race or color when workers are employed, 
laid off or discharged; city, county and state work 


to be prorated among the various racial groups of — 
our population in general accordance with their 


ee, < 


numerical strength. 
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3. “Encouraged by the experience of some 
church, educational and social agencies in the em- 
ployment of colored workers, we recommend that 
this policy be more widely adopted, especially in 
the employment of professional and clerical staffs 
and in engaging contractors for building opera- 
tions, who also employ colored workers.” 

4. The conference pointed out “the seriousness 

of the lack of proper housing facilities for so large 
a part of the population as is comprised by colored 
people. It condemns the practice of discrimination 
against Negroes in the matter of rents and in the 
upkeep of buildings by landlords.” The conference 
also condemned “the present practice of restricting 
areas by neighborhood agreements and covenants 
along racial lines.” 
_. The downstate. section of the second interracial 
conference, on October 2, brought together at 
| Springfield thirty-two representatives from nine 
communities. Striking points in the findings were 
as follows: 
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1. “There is urgent need of achievement in se- 
curing social justice for the Negro race—instances 
of unjust discrimination against the Negro are 
numerous.” In illustration, specific cases were 
cited where Negroes were refused hotel accommo- 
dations, service in restaurants, railroad accommo- 
dations, school privileges, employment in industry 
and the protection of many other legal rights. 


2. “This maladjustment in relations between the 
races not only works hardship upon those whose 
rights are abused but at the same time tends to 
abase the lives of those who wrong their fellow- 
men, and the sum total of human happiness is 
greatly reduced. 


3. “Marked improvement has already been made 
in securing justice for the Negro by cooperation 
between leaders of the two races in various com- 
munities. Where ability, tact and goodwill are con- 
centrated on solving specific problems there is no 
limit to what can be accomplished.” 


Central Bureau Joins in Plan to Rescue Russian Christian Refugees 


tember 28, representatives of various re- 

ligious groups interested in the evangelical 
refugees from Russia who are now at Harbin, 
China, awaiting transportation to permanent homes 
in either North or South America, decided to take 
immediate steps to raise funds to bring the refu- 
gees out of China and provide for their coloniza- 
tion in either Mexico, Brazil or Paraguay. 


\ A MEETING héld in Philadelphia on Sep- 


This refugee group consists of about 700 to 800 
Mennonites, some 400 Lutherans, and smaller 
numbers of other creeds. Many of them have been 
living at Harbin for eighteen or nineteen months, 
supported by their denominational relief organiza- 

' tions, but the large sum necessary to bring them to 

_ America and give them a fresh start in life, has 
not been available. It is estimated that it will take 
$150,000 to meet the situation. To date, the avail- 
able funds are not more than $20,000. With $25,000 
in hand it would be possible to charter a steamer 
and get the refugees out of the danger zone, and 
thus give the relief agencies time to raise the rest 
of the money. 


_ The agencies now at work on behalf of the Har- 
bin group are: the International Red Cross, the 
Nansen Refugee Commission, the Central Bureau 
for Relief of the Evangelical Churches of Europe, 
the American Mennonite Central Relief Commit- 
ptee, the Canadian Mennonite Relief Committee, 
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the Lutheran World Convention and the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

The situation has been brought to a head by the 
action of the Chinese authorities in threatening to 
deport the Harbin refugees back into Russia unless 
measures were taken to get them away. Not only 
are the refugees greatly in the way in the already 
much overcrowded city, but they are embarrassing 
China’s trade relations with the Soviet govern- 
ment, which looks with disfavor on this harboring 
of its “criminals” by a friendly power, Through the 
good offices of the Chinese delegate to the League 
of Nations, an extension of time beyond the date 
originally set for deportation—October first—has 
been accorded to the relief organizations. 


FAMILY OF MENNONITE REFUGEES AT 
HARBIN, CHINA 
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Negotiations are in process to secure credits or 
long-term loans to meet the costs of colonization, 
as was done in the case of earlier migrations of 
Mennonites and Lutherans to Canada and Brazil. 
In the meantime, funds have been sent to the 
American Consul at Harbin so that the immediate 
needs of the refugees may be met. 


New Sunday Radio Schedule 


Beginning October 18, the summer schedule of Sun- 
day afternoon preachers over the networks of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, which hasincluded Rev. 
Frederick K. Stamm, Rev. Charles L. Goodell, Rev. 
Ralph W. Sockman, and Rev. Frederick H. Knubel, 
came to a conclusion and the winter program was be- 
gun. This program is as follows: 


The National Youth Conference, over WJZ and 
associated stations, 3:00 to 3:30 P.M., Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, Speaker. 

The National Sunday Forum, over WEAF and 
associated stations, 3:30 to 4:00 P.M., Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Speaker. 

The National Vespers, over WJZ and associated 
stations, 5:00 to 5:30 P.M., Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Speaker. 


The number of stations in all parts of the country 
sharing in the broadcasting of these services is greater 
than ever before. On the Sunday before the BuL- 
LETIN went to press 49 stations broadcast Dr. Cad- 
man’s service, 37 Dr. Fosdick’s, and 36 Dr. Poling’s. 

Beginning with the present season, the Sunday af- 
ternoon broadcasts cover a thirty-minue period instead 
of one hour. The Mid-Week Hymn Sing continues as 
usual on Tuesday evening, at 7:00 P.M. The Daily 
Morning Devotional period, over WEAF and a net- 
work of cooperating stations, which is one of the most 
appreciated services sponsored by the Federal Council 
of Churches, continues to be presented at 8:15 A.M. 


WorLpD ALLIANCE CONSIDERS 
DIsARMAMENT 


Chicago will be the scene of the great Goodwill 
Congress and Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Section of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, on November 10, 
11 and 12. The challenging theme is “Disarmament— 
Peace and Prosperity.” 

A program of extraordinary interest has been pro- 
vided, including addresses by Honorable Thomas J. 
Walsh, U. S. Senator from Montana; His Excellency, 
Herr Friedrich Wilhelm von Prittwitz und Gaffron, 
German Ambassador to the United States; Honorable 
Ruth Bryan Owen; President Glenn Frank, of the 
University of Wisconsin; Justice Florence E. Allen, 
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of the Supreme Court of Ohio; Rabbi Stephen S._ 
Wise; Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison; Dr. S. Parkes _ 
Cadman, and Ivy L. Lee. i 

A session that promises to attract major attention — 
is to deal with special international and interracial — 
problems, with the following addresses: 


“The Colored Races and World Peace,” by 
President Robert R. Moton. 

“Russia and World Peace,” by Rev. John Haynes — 
Holmes. ei 

“India and World Peace,” by Rev. Frederick B. 
Fisher. 


tice Day, at eleven o’clock, by Canon T. Guy Rogers, — 
Rector of Birmingham, England. x 
The Chairman of the Program Committee is Major — 
General John F. O’Ryan. Clifford W. Barnes is : 
serving as Chairman of the Cooperating Committee in — 
Chicago, Walter R. Mee, as Secretary. . 
President Donald J. Cowling, of Carleton College, — 
is to be Chairman of the Committee on Message and | 
i 

i 


x 
§ 
The Conference Sermon will be preached on Armis- +] 


Recommendations. Mrs. Edgerton Parsons is the 
Chairman of the round-table discussions. Rev. Ernest 
Bourner Allen, of Oak Park, IIl., is chairman of the 
committee which is arranging preliminary meetings 
for youth, women, ministers, and social workers. 


* 


“<Oh, 
Give Me Life! ’’ 


cries this homeless, despairing 
leper who waits at the gates 
of a Mission hospital thinking, 
“Tf I stay long enough, per- 
haps they will take me in.” 


7 
But THERE IS NO ROOM, 
and he is typical of TWO 
MILLION others without 
homes, health, livelihood, hope. 


In 40 countries at 150 hospi- 

tals, the Mission to Lepers (co- 

operating with all denomina- 
tions) ministers” through medical treatment to lepers broken 
in body and spirit; while kindly care, Christian teaching, 
and useful occupation build their faith and morale. 


Christ Said “Cleanse the Lepers!” 


Help in the modern fulfillment of His command by sending 
a contribution today. 


$5 feeds a leper for 2 months. 


$10 gives a patient weekly medical treatment for 
two years—sufficient to cure early cases. 


$40 provides a year’s complete care. 


THe AMERICAN Mission to LEpERs, INC. 
Room 1118-F, 156 FirrH AvENuE, NEw Yorx 


Enclosed is 


5) 
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Legion Appeals for Chaplains in Veterans’ Hospitals 


At the fall meeting of the General Committee on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, held at the Washington 
Office of the Federal Council of Churches on Oc- 
tober 20, a resolution adopted by the National Con- 
vention of the American Legion at its recent meeting 
in Detroit, elicited great interest. This resolution called 
attention to the lack of provision, at the present time, 
for a spiritual ministry to the men in the United States 
Veterans’ Hospitals, about fifty in number, and urged 
that provision be made for the appointment of chap- 
lains in these hospitals in the same way that chaplains 
are now appointed to serve on active duty in the Army 
and Navy. The preamble to the resolution set forth 
the situation in the following terms: 


“Many of the ex-service veterans of the late World War are 
now confined in the National Military Homes and United 
States Veterans’ Hospitals for medical treatment and care and 
are often far removed from home ties and relatives, and are in 


‘constant need of spiritual ministrations ; 


“Many of these veterans are facing the closing hours of the 


_ long march and ask and desire spiritual comfort in death, and 
| this service and care is so large and far-reaching to the aid 


and comfort of the many thousands of ex-service veterans, 


) now sick and in government care, that it will require the ap- 


pointment of chaplains trained for the duties as in the Army 


| and Navy; and the present arrangements for spiritual service 
| are considered inadequate and inefficient in many instances, 
| due to the failure to place such trained chaplain personnel upon 
| full-time basis.” 


The General Committee on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains expressed appreciation of \the attitude of the 
American Legion on this matter and voted to use every 
effort to secure governmental action providing for the 
appointment of chaplains in the Veterans’ Hospitals. 

Chaplain Julian E. Yates, chief of the chaplains 
of the Army, reported that there are five vacan- 
cies at the present time, but that, under present 
measures of economy in the Army, appointments can- 
not be made. He described the new program for the 
training of chaplains, which provides that each new- 
ly appointed chaplain receive three months of ap- 
prenticeship under an experienced chaplain and a year 
of special training in one of the great divinity schools. 

Plans were made for the holding of a special Armis- 
tice Sunday Service at the Foundry Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Washington, under the auspices of the 
General Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains, 
and for placing a wreath at the Chaplains’ Cenotaph, 
at Arlington, on Armistice Day. The Chairman of the 
Committee, Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, and the Sec- 
retary, Dr. W. L. Darby, were given authorization to 
work out plans for keeping a closer contact between 
the several denominational committees and the chap- 
lains of their own group. 


Conferences on Home Missions and F amily Life 


The schedule for theseries of important conferences 


| to be held in the West in December, under the joint 
| auspices of the Home Missions Council and the Fed- 
| eral Council of Churches, has now been announced 
as follows: 


December 1 and 2, Seattle, Wash. 
December 3 and 4, Portland, Ore. 
December 7, Oakland, Cal. 

Evening of December 7, Berkeley, Cal. 
December 8, San Francisco, Cal. 
December 10 and 11, Los Angeles, Cal. 
December 15 and 16, Denver, Colo. 
December 17 and 18, Omaha, Neb. 


The conferences are to concentrate on two subjects ; 


first, the necessity for a home missionary advance; 


second, the problems confronting the Christian family 
today. The speakers and leaders will be made up of 
representatives of the missionary boards and of the 
Federal Council and will include Rev. Edward D. 
Kohlstedt and Rev. Mark A. Dawber (Methodist), 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday (Congregational), Rev. Henry 
Seymour Brown, Rev. Hermann N. Morse, and Rev. 
W. Clyde Smith (Presbyterian), Miss Adela J. Bal- 
lard (Council of Women for Home Missions), Rev. 
Worth M. Tippy (Federal Council), Rev. William R. 
King (Home Missions Council), and Mrs. Jessie Bur- 


rell Eubank (National Council of Federated Church 
Women). 

The local federations of churches are in most cases 
providing the sponsorship for the conferences and 
making local arrangements. 

A continuation conference of the North American 
Home Missions Congress is to be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, November 9 and 10, presenting a rounded pro- 
gram dealing with the major problems of American 
churches in this country. In addition to drawing upon 
several of the speakers listed above, the conference 
will hear Professor Arthur E. Holt, of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, on “The Church in the Changing 
City”; Dr. George E. Haynes, of the Federal Council 
of Churches, on “The Church’s Responsibility for the 
American Negro”; Dr. John McDowell, President of 
the Home Missions Council, on “The Church’s Re- 
sponsibility and Opportunity in America”; Rev. Carl 
Wallace Petty, of the First Baptist Church of Pitts- 
burgh, on “The Challenge of Change” ; President Wil- 
liam J. Hutchins, of Berea College, on “The Respon- 
sibility of the Church to the Southern Mountaineers,” 
and Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, President of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, on “Women and Home Missions.” 
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“Quiet Zone” Folding Walls 


For departments and classes 


Better than Plastered Walls, yet fold into 
cabinets out of sight when not in use. 


FOLDING WALL CO. 
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Do not open until Christmas 


Let’s Help Santa Claus 


—Let’s do our part in a worthy cause 


WE are fighting for the control of cancer, which is 
yearly taking a greater toll of valuable lives. 

To help this worthy cause, we are asking you to 
buy these Christmas labels, all gummed, ten to a 
package, price one dollar—and they make useful gifts 


to send to your friends, too. 


For free information about cancer write to 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
American Society for the Control of Cancer 
84 East 75th Street New York City 


Residents outside of New York City, write to American Society for the Control of Cancer 
25 West 43d Street, New York City 


Pay Checks for Play-Time 


A RETIREMENT SAVINGS FUND 
Guaranteed by the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(A Mutual Institution) 
Surplus more than $120,000,000. 


The fund completes itself for the full amount of 
$13,700 in case of premature death, or for $27,400 
in case of accidental death before age 65. After 
four months, in case of total and permanent dis- 
ability, $137.00 per month to you, and the fund is 
completed by the insurance company with no fur- 
ther payments by you during continuance of dis- 
ability. 

The fund is completed for $13,700 for you at age 
65, or $100.00 per month for life. 

Under this plan your money comes back to you ; 
when you most need it. Your.family is protected 
while it most needs protection, and the disability 
income is payable when you and your family both 
need it. 

(This policy is issued in larger or smalier 
amounts.) 


HALBERT WILSON KECK, 
Room 408, Lincoln Bldg., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information, without obligation, on a retirement 

plan that will pay: 

(7 $50.00 per month {] $200.00 per month | [lage 50 [j}age 60 

(} 100.00 per month (4 300.00 per month (age 55 [] age 65 
(Check amount desired and age.) 
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News of Interdenominational Life and Work 


Negro Life and History 
to Be Studied 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, of which Presi- 
dent John Hope of Morehouse College, 
is Chairman, is to hold its Annual Meet- 
| ing in New York from November 8 to 
| 12. The program includes a mass meet- 
| ing at the St. James Presbyterian Church 
on November 8, a Get-acquainted Dinner 
at the Riverside Church on November 9, 
a musicale the same evening devoted ex- 
clusively to the interpretation of music 
composed by persons of African blood, 
and a series of historical addresses begin- 
ning on Tuesday morning, November 10, 
at the Abyssinian Baptist Church. One 
of the special topics for discussion is the 
contribution which the Negro Church has 
_ made and may make to the progress of 
the Negro people. -Many who are inter- 
ested in attending can secure full infor- 
mation by writing Carter G. Woodson, 
Director, 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Indian Christian 
at Round Table Conference 


Dr. S. K. Datta, one of the secretaries 
of the World’s Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., is serving as a member of the 
Round Table Conference which is now 
in session in London considering the fu- 
ture of India in its relation to the British 
Empire. Dr. Datta, who is well-known 
both in this country and England, takes 
the place of K. T. Paul, who died a few 
months ago. 


Religious Publicity 
Workers Meet 

The Annual Meeting of the Religious 
Publicity Council, an organization made 
up of church workers in the field of pub- 
licity, was held at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York, October 9 and Io, 
under the Chairmanship of Herbert D. 
Rugg, Publicity Secretary for the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches. The 
sessions were devoted to a discussion of 
practical problems im connection with 
‘various phases of religious publicity. At 
a dinner, with Dr. Cleland B. McAfee as 
toastmaster, addresses were made by 
Robert J. Bender, General News Man- 
ager of the United Press, and Percy 
Sutherland Bullent, American Correspon- 
dent of the Allied British Newspapers, 
Limited. William W. Reid, Publicity Sec- 
retary of the Methodist Episcopal Board 
of Foreign Missions, was elected the 
Chairman of the organization for the 
coming year. 


W. W. Alexander Heads 
New Dillard University 


While continuing his work as executive 
director of the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation, Dr. Will W. Alexander, of 
Atlanta, has accepted the position of act- 
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ing president of the new Dillard Uni- 
versity in New Orleans. 

Dr. Alexander will immediately begin 
to work with the trustees in developing 
the new institution, dividing his time be- 
tween the University and the Interracial 
Commission, which he has directed suc- 
cessfully for more than ten years. The 
Board of Directors of the Interracial 
Commission recognized in Dillard Uni- 
versity a concrete project in interracial 
cooperation of great importance to the 
far South, and therefore felt justified in 
making it possible for Dr. Alexander to 
assist in its development. 

Dillard University was formed by a re- 
cent agreement between New Orleans 
University, Straight College and Flint 
Goodridge Hospital, and is named for 
Dr. J. H. Dillard, former president of 
the Jeanes and Slater Funds. It is ex- 
pected that it will become one of the 
great southern university centers for 
Negroes, the others being Howard Uni- 
versity at Washington, Fisk University 
at Nashville, and the new Atlanta Uni- 
versity, recently formed by a merger of 
three colleges in that city. 


James G. McDonald 
Broadcasts Again 


On October 15, James G. McDonald, 
Chairman of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, resumed his weekly radio broad- 
casts under the general heading, “The 
World Today.” They will continue regu- 
larly hereafter on Thursday evenings. 
Men and women who are eager to keep 
intelligently in touch with the currents 
of international life are finding Mr. 
McDonald’s messages of intense interest 
and value. 


Dr. Butterfield Reports 
on Rural Work in Far East 


A comprehensive report setting forth 
the experiences which Dr. Kenyon L. 
Butterfield has had during a year’s trip 
to the Far East, during which he visited 
China, Japan and the Philippine Islands 
as Counsellor on Rural Work for the 
International Missionary Council, is now 
in press and will be ready for distribution 
about November 15. Orders may be sent 
to the office of the International Mission- 
ary Council, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 

From all the countries which Dr. But- 
terfield has visited comes most apprecia- 
tive testimony of the value of his work in 


“FOR THE LOVE OF MANKIND” 


is the title of a carefully written, beau- 


tifully illustrated brochure, which de- 
scribes how thousands of churches have 
satisfied the spiritual hunger of the hard 

of hearing. . . Upon request, we will 
send youa FREE copy. 

Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 83T 
220 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


————— aimee 


helping to plan the future of rural mis- 
sionary work. He was formerly Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and also of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. 


| Change 


with the 
changing 


| times..< 


Test the 20th Century 

| rocaamseipemaonectom F = Quarterly in your 
a § = =©3©6 Sunday School and 
ee see how interest is 
renewed, enthusiasm 
generated and attend- 


ance ‘‘stepped up.” 
g Seven teaching experts 
j each Sunday present a 


4, ~ different aspect of Inter- 
80p ages, p ocket national Uniform Lessons 


size, clearly inclear, practical, present- 
printed, reason- day form. Compact, vig- 
ably priced. orous—it CHANGES LIVES. 


The 20th Century 
Quarterly 


Edited by Thomas Curtis Clark 


The] 


teaching ex- 
perts and 
their part 
each Sunday 


Gives pastors, teachers and pu- 
pils the best thought of seven 
noted Bible leaders. Emphasizes 
devotion to the Bible as a living 
book, and study of it as the 
source of character. 

Wins youth by virtue of its 
up-to-date approach. Makes 
Bible figures living men and 
women related to the experi- 
ences, problems and needs of the 
present. Rouses grown-ups to 
renewed devotion as they follow 
the weekly theme and see its 
application in their lives. 

Ministers, see that your teach- 
ers know this great help. 


Mail Coupon 


for sample copy. Examine per- 
sonally this potent aid to larger 
classes, livelier schools and a 
working Home Department. For 
ages 16 to 60. 

Price: Single subscriptions, 
$1.00; 5 or more to one address, 


Clearing up 
Difficult Points 
—by Herbert 
L. Willett, Jr. 


At Grips with 
theLesson—by 
Ernest Bourner 
Allen. 


The Lesson 
Brought Down 
to Date—by 
John R. Ewers. 


The Social 
Note—by Syd- 
ney Strong. 

Pointers—by 
Roy L. Smith. 
The Lesson 
Forum—by 
Helen Barrett 


Montgomery. 20c each per quarter. 
PrayerThought 
—by John Tim- 
sey ighatim- The 20th Century 
Also scripture Quarte rly 
lesson _ verses 
with daily Bi- 440 S, Dearborn St., Dept. FC 
ble readings. 2 

Chicago, Ill. 


| 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me sample copy of the 20th 
Century Quarterly without obligation. 


(For Intermediate, Senior and Home Dept. use) 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


The Challenge of the East 


By SHERwoop Eppy 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50 


THs volume, so timely that it may 
well be used to interpret every morn- 
ing’s paper just now, is as interesting as 
its author. There are travelers and 
travelers. Sherwood Eddy sees and un- 
derstands things which few travelers 
know anything about, and while he some- 
times writes with the haste of a man do- 
ing it on the road, he has an ample back- 
ground of historical knowledge, personal 
acquaintance, and above all, keen insight 
and ready intuition. He is judicial at the 
same time that he is sympathetic and ex- 
presses his own desire to “write objec- 
tively and impartially.” If he has any 
bias or any personal equation, it is “a 
natural sympathy with the under-dog, in 
favor wherever possible of the new 
nationalism [in the East] against the old 
foreign imperialism.” “There are certain 
facts which must be told, however pain- 
ful or humiliating” to the nations and 
peoples concerned, both the dominant and 
the subject, and Dr. Eddy never shrinks 
from telling them. Indeed, he is hopeful 
and optimistic just because he is not too 
detachedly objective to see the facts in 
relation to circumstances and motives. 

The nine hundred millions of people in 
India, China, Japan, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Turkey and Palestine are vividly 
pictured as in the midst of a vast revo- 
lution and we are shown to be passing 
through “one of the great transitional 
epochs of history.” Asia is in revolt 
against the dominance of the white man 
in the demand for freedom. 

India’s diverse millions are being united 
under Gandhi, who substitutes the peace- 
ful appeal to reason for Lenin’s clenched 
fist in revolution. The chief internal dan- 
ger in India is the conflict between Hindu 
and Moslem. Dr. Eddy states with ob- 
vious fairness both the British case and 
that of the Indian Nationalists. 

China is staggering under five revolu- 
tions: economic and industrial, political, 
intellectual, social, and religious. Chris- 
tianity and Communism are bidding for 
leadership. China is the “spearhead of 
Communist advance.” (Congressman 
Fish will take heart on reading Eddy’s 
warning against this “menace of radical- 
ism.” China’s revolution involves two 
main conflicts: between oriental and occi- 
dental civilizations and between national- 
ism and foreign imperialism. Communism 
arises as “a counsel of despair,” because 
militarism, lawlessness, corruption, opium 
and poverty furnish the fruitful soil. 
' The Chinese are naturally kindly and 
peaceable, but “once get them above the 
boiling point” and “no people on earth is 
capable of greater cruelty or callous- 
ness.” 

Dr. Eddy’s advice to foreigners and 
foreign nations is worthy of a place in 
political dossiers. 


Japan has become a truly great nation, 
with rapid and tremendous achievements 
which the author sets forth with im- 
pressiveness. His sketch and character- 
ization of Kagawa are of absorbing in- 
terest. The invidious legislation of the 
United States on Japanese immigration, 
Dr. Eddy contends, must be rectified for 
the sake of the national honor of both 
nations. 

Korea, seeking independence, has made 
in many respects “as brilliant a material 
advance under Japan as have the Philip- 
pines under the United States.” The 
“Korean indictment” against Japan and 
“the Japanese case” are presented with 
fairness, and the author’s wise counsel to 
Japan is delicately but clearly intimated. 

The record of the United States in the 
Philippines includes atrocious conduct, 
but also a most marvelous advance, due 
in large measure to the Filipinos them- 
selves. Dr. Eddy believes that they have 
met the conditions required for the inde- 
pendence which has more than once been 
promised them. 

Turkey is becoming a literate nation, 
“sending a thrill of hope throughout 
Asia.” 

As to Palestine, “it will require all the 
skill and sympathetic understanding of 
the British . to do elemental jus- 
tice” for both races in the Holy Land. 

In all these problems the entire world 
is concerned, and the United States must 
ultimately throw its weight either for or 
against imperialism. C.S.M. 


George Whitefield: The 


Awakener 
By Apert D, BELDEN 
Cokesbury Press. $3.00 


H ERE is a thrilling book and a time- 
ly one. The foreword is by the 
Prime Minister of England, J. Ramsay 
MacDonald. In this preface the Prime 
Minister reminds us that England and 
America are equally and permanently in- 
debted to Whitefield, the intrepid apostle 
of faith. The introductory chapter opens 
with a challenge: “The time is ripe for 
the greatest religious revival of history. 
The people are ready.” Words from 
Whitefield, which are timely in the last 
degree, are quoted: “The Christian 
world is in a dead sleep. Nothing but a 
loud voice can awaken them out of it.” 
If you want to know the condition of 
things preceding the great awakening in 
New England, you can find it here. 
There is a good account of Whitefield’s 
relation to Jonathan Edwards. The au- 
thor shows us how Whitefield made the 
acquaintance of the famous Tennant 
family and his relation to the log college 
which eventuated in Princeton University 
and “became the parent of every Pres- 
byterian college and seminary in Amer- 
ica.” The author’s characterization of 


George Whitefield as “the Awakener” 
is well-chosen. The whole book is an 
unfolding of that great note in the life 
of the man who was in some respects the 
greatest evangelist of the centuries. His 
relation to the Wesleys and others of his 
contemporaries is clearly set forth. The 
author well says, “Whitefield we may say 
gave mobility to the revival, while Wes- 
ley contributed stability to its results. 
Let both be honored as indeed each hon- 
ored the other.” 

It might quicken the zeal of some 
preachers to read once more the story of 
Whitefield’s last day at Newburyport. 
He had said, “Lord Jesus, I am weary 
in thy work, but not of it.” Going up 
to his chamber with a lighted candle he 
paused on the staircase, “Pleading, ex- 
horting, flaming, waning and flaming un- 
til the candle went out, burned down to 
the socket.” Then he went up to his 
chamber to die. 

Every lover of social service should — 
read the story of the man who set a pace — 
for modern work in this realm. Every 
preacher should know the secret of the 


appeaseless soul-hunger which made 
Whitefield the great awakener. Both are 
set forth in this book. GalenGe 


Body, Mind and Spirit 


By Extwoop WorcESTER 
and SAMUEL McComs 


Marshall Jones Co. $2.50 


THs book by the two leaders of “the 
Emmanuel Movement,’ which was a 
pioneer in the modern interest in the 
relation of religion to health, deserves a 
wide reading. So many of the so-called 
healing cults have made such fantastic 
claims and have so completely ignored 
scientific medicine that the fundamental — 
relationship between religion and health 
has been obscured. The present treatise 
is characterized by a concern for real 
cooperation between medical science and 
religion. f 

In two ways Dr. Worcester and Dr. 
McComb make most important contribu- 
tions to present-day thinking. In the 
first place, they give a simple yet compre- 
hensive interpretation of psychoanalysis 
from the standpoint of its significance for 
religion. In the second place, they pre- 
sent a constructive study of the place 
of Christian faith in the maintenance of 
mental and physical well-being. The 
chief emphasis is upon what the authors 
feel to be the demonstrable physical im- 
provement which follows the release of 
the soul from anxiety, fear or other 
forms of mental conflict, and the attain- 
ment of inner serenity and harmony. 
They bring forward an impressive array 
of evidence drawn from concrete cases 
with which they have themselves been 
connected. 

The study as a whole is a vigorous ap 
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peal to the churches to give to their heal- 
ing ministry the important place that it 
had in the work of Jesus and also in the 
early Church. S.Mac. 


The Story of Agricultural 


Missions 

By Benjamin H. Hunnicutr and 
Witit1AM WATKINS REID 
Missionary Education Movement. 


The Rural Billion 
By C. M. McConnetu 
Friendship Press. $1.00, cloth; 60c., paper 


HESE two interesting books tell the 

story of an adventure of the Prot- 
estant churches which is as yet little 
known even to church constituencies. The 
work of Hunnicutt and Reid describes 
the work of the 100 teachers of agri- 
culture who have been sent to teach the 
‘hungry of many lands to feed themselves. 
There are specific discussions of agricul- 
tural missions in India, China, Japan, 
Korea, the Near East, Africa, South 
America. Descriptions are given of re- 
gional, national and international pro- 
grams of rural reconstruction which mis- 
sionary agencies are developing. 
_ Professor McConnell’s book covers 
‘much the same ground but in more con- 
-cise and journalistic fashion. Reliable 
information is assembled in regard to the 
economic and social status, educational 
opportunity, health conditions and re- 
ligious institutions of the billion of the 
world’s population who live by farming. 
‘Special attention is given to rural medical 


$1.00 


service, which is as lacking today in some 


parts of the United States as in other 
countries. Professor McConnell also 
tells in lively fashion of the way those 
who are committed to the religion of 
Jesus are striving to make the earth holy. 
Beenie, 


As a Jew Sees Jesus 
By Ernest R. TRATINER 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 


EWISH attitudes toward Jesus are 
# changing. After long centuries of 
abhorrence of the name of Jesus, the last 
fifteen years have brought appreciative 
books by many Jewish scholars. Anti- 
Semitism built up in Jewish emotions a 
prohibitory tariff against the New Testa- 
ment, postponing for years studies of the 
life of Jesus by men of His own race. 

Rabbi Trattner sees in the Gospels a 
very Jewish Jesus, who “never thought 
of abandoning the Law.” “Jesus argued 
[as all prophets argued] against the great 
Sin of official religion, which is the sin 
of disproportionate emphasis. It is this 
attitude that gives Him an unchangeable 
position in the moral culture of man- 
kind.” 

Although a follower of John, Jesus 
brought to His work an “original method 
—the result of a new attitude. No Jew- 
ish prophet before Jesus ever searched 
out the miserable, the sick, the weak and 
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the down-trodden in order to pour forth 
love and compassionate service. He went 
out of His way to redeem the lowly by 
a touch of human sympathy that is alto- 
gether unique in Jewish history.” Again, 
“the parables of Jesus reveal Him.” The 
Prodigal Son is a “matchless illustration” 
where Jesus ‘‘dramatizes the whole strug- 
gle between heaven and hell. Here Jesus 
talks with spiritual sovereignty to all the 
generations of man.” 

Once in a while a trace of bitterness 
creeps in. The author believes that be- 
cause the world adored Jesus it belittled 
His Jewishness. “The Gospels fail to 
discriminate between the multitudes of 
Jews who followed Jesus and those few 
Sadducean priests who gave Him up to 
Pilate.” 

In the future Rabbi Trattner believes 
that the Jews will reckon with Jesus. 
Released from the social ostracism of the 
ghetto, they are ready to claim this prod- 
uct of Jewish soil, but the formule Jews 
employ will be Jewish; it is only Jesus 
in a Jewish framework, Dr. Trattner 
holds, that will be useful to the religious 
life of Israel. 

Appended to the book is a list of 
parallels between the sayings of Jesus 
and the rabbis whose teachings Jesus 
learned. 
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Essays in Order 
By Jacques Maritain and others 
Macmillan Co. $2.00 


ct Past Roman Catholic volume is lofty 
in tone while skilful in dialectic. 
“The Church alone possesses a tradition 
that is capable of satisfying the whole of 
human nature and that brings the tran- 
scendent reality of spiritual Being into 
relation with human experience.” ‘“Ca- 
tholicism can never acquiesce” in the 
segregation of “the spiritual order and 


29 
the business of everyday life.” It is “not 
compromised by the bankruptcy” of mod- 


ern idealism. 

“Catholics stand almost alone today as 
the representatives of a universal spiritual 
order in the midst of a machine-made 
civilization.” “The way is open for a 
renaissance of Catholic action, both in 
intellectual and social life’ and this 
creates a new responsibility for the 
Catholic Church. 

Apart from its ecclesiastical assump- 
tions, this message is timely and inspir- 
ing. All one needs to do is to substitute 
“Christian” in place of “Catholic” in or- 
der to receive it with gratitude. 


The Creeds of Christendom 
By Puttie SCHAFF 
Sixth Edition, Edited, Revised and 
Enlarged by Davin S. SCHAFF 
Harper & Bros. 3 vols. $12.00 


A eke encyclopedic work, from the pen 
of one of the greatest authorities on 
Christian history in the 19th century, first 
appeared in 1887. During the more than 
forty years which have since elapsed, 
nothing has appeared to displace it as the 
great classic in its field. The present edi- 
tion, made available through the work 
of the original author’s son, adds such 
important materials as: recent confes- 
sional declarations, proposed terms of 
union between various denominations and 
important Papal encyclicals. 

The first volume deals with the history 
of creeds; the second presents the Greek 
and Latin creeds with translations; the 
third, the Protestant creeds with transla- 
tions. 


“Information Service” 

The October 3 issue of the weekly Jn- 
formation Service (Federal Council’s De- 
partment of Research, $2.00 a year) is a 
Book Review Number, including reviews 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS 


By TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 
The Outstanding Christian of the Orient 


Not everyone can hear Dr. Kagawa speak, but 
every Christian should read his inspiring message. 
He tears down the artificial barriers which divide 
modern life into separate compartments and pleads 


TOYOHIKO KAGAWA, 


“one of thestriking phe= 
nomena ofthe world to- 


day’’—Dr. RufusM.Jones of J esus. 


try the Way of Love. 


for areligion that is an integral part 
of daily life, even as was the religion 
Cloth, 134 pages, $1.25. 


LOVE THE LAW oF LIFE 


Here again Kagawa weaves the love motif into all the fabrics 
of life—ethics, law, labor, art, romance—and challenges all to 
Cloth, 312 pages. 


Omnibus Edition (both books bound in one volume) cloth, 440 pages, $2.50 
At all Bookstores or from the Publishers 


$2.00. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Winston Building, Philadelphia: Pa. 
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of “Liberty in the Modern State,’ by 
Harold J. Laski, Harper, $3.00; “The 
Christian’s Alternative to War,” by Ley- 
ton Richards, Macmillan, $1.50; “The 
Social and Economic Views of Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis,” by Alfred Lief, Vanguard 
Press, $4.50; “The Church and Industry,” 
by Spencer Miller, Jr., and Joseph F. 
Fletcher, Longmans Green, $2.00; “The 
Puritan Mind,” by Herbert W. Schneider, 
Holt, $3.00; and several books on the 
problem of unemployment and other so- 
cial questions. 


Briefer Notes 


Limits of space prevent adequate 
review of many volumes, even 
though they may be of importance. 
The length or brevity of a review 
should not be taken as any tndica- 
tion of relative value. 


Man oF LETTERS. 
Abingdon Press. 


THE PREACHER AS 
By Richard Roberts. 
$1.50. 

Reveals an impressively wide knowl- 
edge of literature and fruitfully suggests 
that which is especially useful in preach- 


ing. 
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CHARLES Lewis SLATTERY. By Howard 
C. Robbins. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


The story of a life of widely varied 
and faithful service, especially as rector 
of a great church in New York and as 
Bishop of Massachusetts, attractively told 
in the intimate language of personal 
friendship by one of the most honored 
and beloved personalities in the Episcopal 
Church. 


Gov’s Wortp. By Cornelius H. Patton. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. 


We are in a new and immensely sig- 
nificant era in human progress, in which 
the whole world is bound together, offer- 
ing the greatest opportunity for Christian 
service of all time—this is the point of 
view here presented in a masterful way. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE SECOND-MILE 
AmerIcAN. By Charles D. Bulla. 
Lamar & Whitmore, Nashville, Tenn. 
$.50. 

A biographical compendium on Wash- 
ington, interesting and authentic, with 
several excellent illustrations, for speak- 
ers on Washington’s Birthday, Memorial 
Day, Independence Day, Armistice Day 
and other national festivals. Also useful 
for students in declamation contests, espe- 
cially during the Washington Bicenten- 
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nial Celebration, February 22—November 
24, 1932- One of the best chapters is en- 
titled “A God-Fearing Man.” 


We NeEeEp Reticion. By Ernest Fremont — 
Tittle. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 4 
These lectures to students reveal clear — 

insight and, like the author himself, are © 

dynamic in their appeal for a new spirit- 
ual awakening. Religion is forcefully 
presented in its relation to diverse human — 
needs. 


GANpDHI AT Work. Edited by Charles F. — 
Andrews. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Its naive simplicity and charm are at-— 

tractive and reveal the transcendent spirit 
of a great leader of our age, who at the 
same time is politically skilful. It deals 
with Gandhi’s fight for justice to others 
in South Africa, 


OVERSTATEMENT IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Claude C. Douglas. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.75. 

An interpretation of the oriental man- 
ner of putting things. A good commen- 
tary on striking texts, although the author 
strangely ignores the literary character- 
istics of the Fourth Gospel in his assump- 
tion that it quotes Jesus verbatim. 


By Adela 
Council of Women for 


—— 


RovING WITH THE MIGRANTS. 
J. Ballard. 


G. Stanley Russell 


from this book. 


ronto pastor 


must be met. 


God’s World 


Cornelius H. Patton 


A graphic picture of world condi- 
tions thrown upon a screen as 
broad as human need. An intelli- 
gent approach to missions, showing 
the world’s economic, social, and 
political, and religious predicament, 
and leaving conclusions to the 
reader. $2.00 


A ten-year program of thought and action 
for the Christian world might well emerge 
The distinguished To- 
here points the Church to 
its immediate duties and shows how they 


THE MINISTER AND THE COMMUNITY 
The Church in the Modern World 


philosophical 
$2.00 


Religion in a Changing World 
Abba Hillel Silver 


The most widely discussed religious book 
of the past ten years. 
read a volume that expressed with better 
understanding 
problem with which 
faced.”—The Christian Century. 


Se 


—_—Y*, - = 


“We have never 


the 
religion’ is 


whole 
now 
$2.00 


Wabbi Abba Hillel Silser 


Taming Our Machines 
Ralph E. Flanders 


a 


Ministers in the difficult position of — 
interpreting religion to a mecha= — 
nized world will welcome the in- 
forming data and high tone of this 
penetrating book. An attempt to 
discover and multiply human values 
in an age of machines. $2.50 


THE MINISTER AND PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Psychology and Religious Experience H. Fearon Halliday 


“Stands in a class by itself.”—The British Weekly. 
Ministers will find it invaluable.’—Christian Century. 


The Minister and Family Troubles 
Elizabeth and Robert Dexter 


A series of interesting case studies in sexual maladjust- 
ment and methods ministers have used in handling them. 


$3.00 


Heathen Rage 


confidence. 
$1.25 


Psychology and Religion 


Gerald Stanley Lee 
A bold and original program for 


E. 8S. Waterhouse 


The simplest statement yet of the part psychology can © 


ligious consciousness. 


restoring the minister’s ; 


“Will be modern a hundred years from now.” 
—The New York Times. 


SHALL LAYMEN TEACH RELIGION? erwin t. sHaver 


Deals frankly and helpfully with a problem that has reached the boiling point in many 


churches and is troubling pastors and superintendents everywhere. 
penetrating analysis of the whole growth of professionalism in religious education and 
shows that the laymen of the church must be marshalled if the work of religious educa- 

$1.50 


tion is to be properly 


carried on. 


q 
i 
{ 
‘ 
< 
7 
7 
play in helping us to understand the workings of he 
i 
q 


Dr. Shaver offers a 


JOHN W.SUTER JR 


Open Doors in Religious Education 
John W. Suter, Jr. 


A series of friendly talks to Sunday 
school teachers, showing that religious 
education is not the highly abstruse thing 
we have tried to make it. $1.25 


RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. 


The Threshold of the Temple 
Charles L. Venable 
A simple, intelligent book of instruction 
on the meaning of church membership. It 
is aware of the world we live in and 
sounds a note of challenge and adventure. 
$1.50 


12 East 41st Street, New York 


' \ 
} 
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% Among the Better Books ¥ 


PORTRAIT OF A CARPENTER 

By WINIFRED KIRKLAND 

Author of “‘The Great Conjecture,’” etc. 

A study of the character of Jesus from the viewpoint of a 
modern woman, which Robert Norwood says ‘‘has the 
quality of a skillful etching wrought by the hand of one 


who has the clear vision of an original.” 
249 pages. $2.00. 


AS A JEW SEES JESUS 

sy ERNEST R. TRATTNER 

Author of “Unraveling the Book of Books,”’ etc. 

“Tt is vitally interesting and informing. Many of its pages 
will be for the Christian reader enlightening and helpful 


toward a more intimate understanding of the Biblical 
record.’’ The Congregationalist. 232 pages. $2.00. 


Science and 
Religion 


The Prospects of 
Humanism 


sy LAWRENCE HYDE 


Not only a critique and ap- 
praisal of the new Humanism 
but of many other philosophies 
and ideas. ‘‘A very remarkable 


A Symposium with a foreword 

sy MICHAEL PUPIN 
Twelve distinguished scien- 
tists and clergymen discuss a 
vital subject. ‘Every page is 


book.” Charles Clayton Mor- interesting.”’ Waulliam Lyon 
rison. 249 pages. $3.50. Phelps. 175 pages. $2.00. 
FOUNDERS OF GREAT RELIGIONS 
sy MILLAR BURROWS 


Vivid, succinct sketches of Lao-tze, Confucius, Maha- 
vira, Buddha, Zoroaster, Moses, Mohammed, Nanak, 
Jesus. “An admirable and vital book. The work is done 
with scientific impartiality and an unfailing sympathy.”’ 
A. E. Haydon in the Christian Century. 243 pages. $2.00. 


A MODERN PILGRIMAGE 
The Story of Donald Hankey 
sy K. G. BUDD 
“A book for this generation, restless, unsatisfied, impa- 
tient with religious convention. The story of this uncon- 
ventional saint is an antidote to cynicism. I hope it will 
be widely read.” H.R. L. (‘Dick’) Sheppard. 

149 pages. $1.50. 


GREATNESS PASSING BY 


sy HULDA NIEBUHR 

An invaluable book for the teacher, minister and lecturer. 
Of these 24 stories Dr. Paul H. Veith says “‘their educa- 
tional value is enhanced by the fact that they deal with 
real people and happenings, and the effective language in 
which they are expressed gives evidence of their develop- 


$1.50. 
Well Known Books in New Dollar Editions 


ment.” 


160 pages. 


Stories to Tell Children 


THE LIFE OF PRAYER IN 
A WORLD OF SCIENCE 


BY WiLL1AM ADAMS 
Brown, D.D., Px.D. 


Was $2.25 now $1.00. 


UNRAVELLING THE 
BOOK OF BOOKS 


sy Ernest R. TRATTNER 


Was $2.75 now $1.00. 


at your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Boek S TOR A-CHURGH LIBRARY 


CHRIST in the POETRY of TODAY 
Compiled by Elvira Slack 
Selections from modern poets which reveal the 
deeply penetrating spirit of Jesus in the poetry 
of today. An ideal gift. $2.50 


THE PILGRIM SHIP 


Katharine Lee Bates 
“Here are beautiful pictures of the land that we 


call Holy. Here also is the innate sense of the 
music of words which has been given to the 
~ucaor of “America the Beautiful.”—Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke. $2.00 


THE UNTRIED DOOR 
Richard Roberts , 


An effort to discover the mind of Jesus as “a 
way out” in solving some of the problems of life 
today. 50 


THE ASCENDING LIFE 
Richard Roberts 


To the many recent interpretations of the last 
period of Jesus’ life, Dr. Roberts has added one 
ine which those moments are singled out that 
have most significance for the present day. 


.50 
A GIRL’S YEAR BOOK 


A devotional diary that has become the com- 
panion of thousands of thoughtful girls of today. 


OnomMAad AZPZOoe qty 


$1.25 
THE GIRL’S EVERY DAY BOOK 


Thoughts to help the day along in prose and 
poetry. An inspiration for every occasion. $1.25 


LITTLE TALKS on LARGE TOPICS 


Rhoda E. McCulloch 


Penetrating essays on the art of living life 
$1.50 


whole. 
600 Lexington Avenue New York 
Just 
Published! 


A Symposium by 


MATHER 
MILLIKAN 
EDDINGTON 
CURTIS 
CONKLIN 
EINSTEIN 
HUXLEY 
PATRICK 
McDOUGALL 
THOMSON 


Edited by 
Epwarp H. Cotron 


366 pages 17 portraits 


8vo. $3.50 


THomas Y. CROWELL Co. 
393 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


PUPIN 
LANGDON-DAVIES 
STETSON 

JEANS 

LODGE 

BIRD 


a2 
Home Missions and the Missionary 
Education Movement. Paper, $.50. 


An illuminating account of personal ex- 
periences in seeking to help a much- 
neglected class of our people. A dozen 
photographs and a map of the United 
States showing what migrants work at 
in the different states help the reader to 
realize the situation and to share in the 
“Hopes” described in the closing chapter. 


ADVENTURING IN PEACE AND GOODWILL. 
By Annie Sills Brooks. Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. $1.00. 

An account of a ten-day junior vacation 
school, written in the hope “that others 
may find the same satisfaction in its 
working out as came to us who tried it 
first.” It describes fully the daily pro- 
gram and how the children helped work 
out the programs themselves. 


ADVENTURES IN WoRrLD FRIENDSHIP. Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches, 105 East 
22d Street, New York. $.25. 


Tells the story, with a dozen illustra- 
tions, of the three major projects of the 
Committee on World Friendship Among 
Children—the sending of Doll Messen- 
gers of Friendship to Japan, Friendship 
School Bags to Mexico, and Friendship 
Treasure Chests to the Philippines. 


A New ApproAcH TO CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
By Charles Ewing Brown. Warner 
Press, Anderson, Ind. $1.25. 


The approach to unity is determined by 
the essential nature of the Church as a 
spiritual body, “holding the Gospel of 
Christ alone as a creed.” 


StupiEs IN Rericious EpucatTion. Edited 
by Philip H. Lotz and L. W. Craw- 
ford. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. $3.50. 


Material for a survey course in re- 
ligious education, assembled by twenty- 
nine leaders. Written with the needs 
of college students particularly in mind, 
its chapters deal with the history and 
philosophy, the objectives, methods, agen- 
cies and organizations of religious edu- 
cation. A wide variety of authoritative 
information. 


“He StrrREetTH Up -THE PEopLE.” By 
Herman J. Hahn. Salem Evangelical 
Brotherhood, Buffalo, N. Y. $1.00. 


James Myers says of this volume: 
“Perhaps not since Rauschenbusch has 
there been heard so challenging a voice 
in the social gospel. These messages are 
penetrating interpretations of the great 
spiritual truths of Christianity in terms 
of our modern social and economic world. 
If social progress is to come ‘by consent’ 
rather than by revolution, it will be be- 
cause of such preaching as this.” 


THE Parastes or Jesus. By George A. 
Buttrick. Richard R. Smith, Inc. New 
Edition. $1.00. 


Another one-dollar edition which may 
well find its way to multitudes of preach- 
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ers. It adds much to the classic work 
of Bruce, with more of life and anima- 
tion, thus fitting it for the average 
preacher. Its classification of the par- 
ables and its method of exposition adapt 
it to the preaching needed for everyday 
life, so that even a critical student of 
the parables would find new light. 


Tue MakING OF THE CHRISTIAN MIND. 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins. Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. New Edition. $1.00. 
The issuance of a one-dollar edition of 

this remarkable historical summary and 

interpretation should be warmly wel- 
comed., 
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THE WASHINGTON Merry - Go - RouNnD, 
Anonymous. Liveright. $3.00. 


THe MIRRORS OF 1932. Anonymous, — 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam. $2.50. 


Mostly trash. It is difficult to see anya 


. 
possible value in these volumes. : 


EDUCATIONAL 
TEMPERANCE 
SHIELD 


A seal for continuous use and 
wide circulation. In patriotic 
colors, stamp and large size. 

$1.00 per 1000 for each 
size, discount in quantity. 
150 Fifth Avenue, N. 1. 
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(ia What the ) 


AMERICAR BIBLE SOCIETY 


“‘Pass it On’? 


TO THE BLIND: 


Publishes embossed 
Scriptures in Braille 
and other systems for 
the blind and in large 
print for persons with | 
failing eyesight. Send 
for booklet, ‘*‘Scrip- 
tures fe the Blind.” 


O What, Where, and Why 
O A. B.S. and Pastor 


in 
i 


oO Scriptures for Blind Name echiue uo ee SS eee 
0 Bibles and Bonds Address ._..._....- a ecc este 


TO THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE: 


Often prepares the way for the missionary by the 
distribution of the Scriptures prior to his arrival. 
Makes the Serigeunes available for the missionary’s 
use in his wor 

attention to translating the Good News into addi- 
tional languages and dialects. Aids and supplements 
all home mission agencies by distributing the Scrip- 
tures throughout America both to the alien and the 
native born. Send for booklet, ‘‘The What, Where, 
and Why of the American Bible Society.’’ 


To THE LOCAL CHURCH: 


Promotes Universal Bible Sunday annually, thereby 
calling the attention of church-going people to the 
importance of the Bible. Provides the Scriptures in 
every form required by a congregation. Prepares 
material for young 
nishes Sunday Schools and church groups with leaf- 
lets on the Bible. 


TO THE PASTOR: 


Publishes Hebrew and Greek Scriptures for study 
use. Provides stereopticon lectures on Bible Work. 
Issues helpful material for use on Universal Bible 
Sunday. Publishes the Scriptures in forms for unusual 
arish needs. Furnishes posters and leaflets for 
ectures and addresses. Send for booklet, “The 
ct snerzan Bible Society and the Pastor.’ 


7 TO THE INVESTOR: 


+ 
Send or Booklets with this Coupon 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Bible House, Astor Place ~ 


of evangelization. Gives constant 


eople’s organizations and fur- 


Conducts a safe and 
satisfactory annuity plan 
paying as high as 9% to @ 

persons interestedi in giv- 

ing but requiring some 

return from their money 

during their lifetime. 

+ Send for booklet, ‘‘Bibles and Bonds.’’ 


ooh Os 


New York, N.Y. 
Please send booklets as checked 


How Are You Meeting This Challenge? 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 
OF MODERN DOUBT 


By JAMES GORDON GILKEY 


“Te is for the ‘wistful but unconvinced’ men and women all about us that these pages 
are written. Most traditional answers to questions and doubts, the author believes, prove 
ineffective and useless in our age of wider scientific knowledge. . . . The book is clear 
and direct. It shows the result of continual contact with the mind of youth in our 
colleges, and is especially recommended for study in progressive young people’s discus- 
sion groups.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin. $2.00 


PATHWAYS TO. THE REALITY 
OF GOD 


By RUFUS M. JONES 


“This most reasonable of all the mystics has given us a master-volume, in which he 
has wrought essential unity in the diversity of approach to God. . . . From his incom- 
parable chapter on Faith, to his concluding chapters on The God of Philosophy and 
Prayer as a Pathway to God, this luminous interpreter of God and human life reveals 
to us his own intensely real and genuine religion. No living voice in America speaks 
more winsomely or convincingly on this great subject.”—G. Walter Fiske. $2.00 


MAHATMA GANDHI AT 
WORK 
FEAR Edited by C. F. Andrews 
i hi d vol f hi bio- 
peek Olver) | pe eens jane ee ts 
Thousands of persons, troubled with fear the development of his philosophy of 


in some form, have found peace and truth force and of the application of the 
comfort through this book, written by a methods of non-resistance in South 


noted psychiatrist. You should have a Africa. Read in conjunction with 
copy to lend to any parishioner suffering Mahatma Gandhi His Own Story, it will 
with fears. Now only $1.00 give you a rounded view of the whole 


man. $2.50 
A PREFACE TO MORALS 
By Walter Lippmann THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


No book of this decade has been more* IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


widely read and discussed than this 
attempt to clarify the spiritual atmosphere By Ernest F. Scott 
“A recognized authority in the field of 


of our age. ‘He has detected the crux 
if i es a 1 e 
Pieeeanee comiusens and propos New Testament teaching and interpreta- 
tion . . . discusses a fundamental aspect 


curiously convincing Med by iors it may 

attain a mature and understanding peace, S 
- : y of the teaching of Jesus—the nature of 
said the New York Herald Tribune. You the Kingdom of God. .. SeMRRee tole 
discussion shows high scholarly ability 


may disagree, but you cannot but be 
and spiritual insight.’—-The Expositor. 


stimulated. Now only $1.00. 
wie7 > 
THE CHRIST OF THE THE TAPROOT OF 

RELIGION AND ITS 


CLASSROOM 
By Norman E. Richardson ERUITAGE 
By C. F. Sanders 


“Here is an epoch-making book from a 
Professor Sanders argues that an age 


Bargains at $1 


mature author who sees religious educa- 
tion steadily and whole. . . . In this 
latest volume he expounds the teaching 
of Evangelical Christianity in an arrest- 
ing way that is likely to close one era 
of theory and to open another. .. .- 
Pastors and teachers are led into a re- 
warding study of Jesus, the Master 
Teacher.”—Presbyterian Advance. $1.75 


be seeking to explain the phenomena of 
religion rather than to explain it away. 
He presents an able argument for the 
religious outlook as against the mechanis- 
tic scientific philosophy. $2.50 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND THE LIFE OF TODAY has a special message for our 
time when authority has broken down and we are adjusting ourselves to new learning. 
Mary Ely Lyman is the author. $1.50 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE is the work of a scholar possessed of 
insight and historical imagination, Henry K. Rowe. The chapters on post-Reformation 
history are especially valuable. $4.00 


THE NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL is a discussion by J. W. Oman of the 
place of religion in our present philosophical world. $3.00 


RELIGIOUS REALISM brings together, under the editorship of D. C. Macintosh papers 
by fifteen prominent religious teachers and thinkers, presenting a realistic view of God 
as independently real and accessible to human experience. $3.00 


RELIGIOUS “BEHAVIOR is a new treatment of the psychology of religion by 
David M. Trout which will be of interest to students, parents, and ministers. $4.00 


THE NEW DIMENSIONS OF RELIGION is a new book in which Allyn K. Foster 
presents to troubled minds a cosmology that can sustain religious faith without doing 
violence to the modern views of physics and biology. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY—60 Fifth Avenue—NEW YORK 


which boasts of its scientific spirit should . 


New Books from 


COKESBURY 


The Present-Day Summons 
to the World Mission of 
Christianity 


BY JOHN R. MOTT 
(The 1931 Cole Lectures) 


Perhaps no other living person has a better right to 
speak on this subject, for Dr. Mott includes in this 
book the epitome of more than thirty years of leader- 
ship, observation, and analysis. In ten vital chapters 
he writes with force, directness, and discrimination. 
Situations inimical as well as favorable to the progress 
of Christianity are presented. The summons in his 
book cannot be denied, for Christian progress in our 
own land as well as abroad marks time. Dr. Mott 
sounds great forward steps. This book is every bit 
as momentous as his ‘“‘The Decisive Hour of Foreign 
Missions,’? published in 1910, which brought about a 
great forward movement in the missionary enterprise. 

$2.50 


Studies in Religious Education 


EDITED BY PHILIP H. LOTZ; LEONIDAS W. 
CRAWFORD, CO-EDITOR 


For the first time within the covers of a single volume 
one may find concise treatments of the philosophy, 
aims, scope, curriculum, technique, research, leader- 
ship, integration, and other factors involved in religious 
education in all Christian agencies—the Church, the 
Church school, the Week-Day and Vacation Schools, 
and the Church college. Studies are also made of the 
adult movement and religious education, and the 
character education movement in public schools. The 
contributors include nationally known authorities on 
the various subjects treated: G, Walter Fiske, W. C. 
3ower, Harold ,J. Sheridan, Ernest Chave, Hugh §. 
Magill, Hugh Hartshorne, Benjamin Winchester, W. A. 
Harper, et al. Octavo. $3.50 


The Teachings of Jesus 


BY B. HARVIE BRANSCOMB 
Professor of New Testament, Duke University 


This book has been so highly commended by the entire 
religious press, by the Religious Book Club, and by 
teachers of New Testament, that it is unhesitatingly 
pronounced one of the great books on the subject today. 
“This is a most usable, readable, and intelligent pres- 
entation of an exceedingly difficult subject. It is a 
fine piece of work, at times brilliant.’”’"—The Religious 
Book Club. Octavo. 384 pages. $2.50 


Social Progress and 
Christian Ideals 


BY MYERS, TAYLOR, KING, and JENSEN 


Authors in full or in part of books which are vitally 
related to the problems of and advancement in human 
welfare and progress, these four writers present a new 
book of utmost importance and timeliness. Part I, 
“The Historical Perspective of Social Progress,’’ is by 
James Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Federal 
Council; Part II, “‘Obstructions to Social Progress,’”’ 
by Alva W. Taylor, Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Vanderbilt University; Part III, “‘Conditions of Social 
Progress,’”. by Dr. W. P. King, distinguished book 
editor; Part IV, ‘‘The Forecast of Social Progress,’’ by 
Howard E. Jensen, Professor of Sociology, Duke Uni- 
versity. Large 12mo. $2.25 


> 

Princes of the Modern 
Pulpit in England 

BY ERNEST H. JEFFS 


Mr. Jeffs, well-known English religious journalist, 
studies the great preachers of a generation in Great 
Britain. Of particular interest to American readers 
are the chapters on Joseph Parker, Alexander Maclaren, 
John Henry Jowett, Alexander Whyte, George H. 
Morrison, G. Campbell Morgan, G. A. Studdert Ken- 
nedy, Dean Inge, W. E. Orchard, and ‘‘Dick’’ Shep- 
pard. Edward Shillito, British correspondent to the 
Christian Century, says: ‘Jeffs has recorded with un- 
failing interest the responses which preachers of many 
schools haye awakened in him.’’ Large 12mo. $2.25 
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who are Ww 


Scent of holly in the air. ... a gay tree brimming with 
holiday blessings . .. . perfume from the kitchen where 
a generous Christmas dinner is being readied by you and 
yours... . and a mother, her happy, healthy children in 
her arms, looking out upon the serene night, in which 
celestial candles gleam and glitter. Home. ... sanctuary 

..». gifts.... food... . protection. ; 


During good times or bad, the average American j 
home manages to approach the Yuletide season with joy- ; 
ous anticipation. And the sympathetic urge to help | 
those who are less fortunate, is, always, a national char- * 
acteristic. 


But today . ... the need for “having a heart” is more 
tragic, more urgent, more terrifyingly necessary, than 
ever in the world’s history. American children and chil- { 
dren of many nations, are STARVING. As the facts 
accumulate, this situation might well cause us to shudder 
with horror .... “Starving Children”. ... 
ant thought! ® 


What a beautiful thing it will 
be for YOU, this Yuletide, to 
give, if but modestly, to these 
tiny sufferers fo whom even a 
crust of dry bread will come as 
a blessing. “GOLDEN RULE 
WEEK” is a constructive op- 
portunity in this direction. 
The long arm of its vast char- 
ity reaches out and finds these 
hungry youngsters ... . feeds 
them. You will do YOUR 
share, we know. 


Bee Pee 
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Geonce A. Bate 
Currornp W. Barnes 
S. Parkes CapMan 

Roserr J. Carowoeur 
Patrick H. Cartanan 


Wittiam A. PRen precast 
Turmixe H. Revere 
Letann Rex Rosinson 
Onaver J, Sans 

ALBERT Sitaw 

James S, Custinan 
Joseerus Daniets 

Jous H. Fisney 

Joun B. Guens 
Craazes S. Mcrantanp 
Wacren H. Mationy 
Francis J. McConwent 
Wittiam B, Mittan 
Hint Montacve 

Joun R, Morr 


Guoace E. Sittoway 
Mrs. Rosert E, Spcen 
Cunts Spewcen 
Cuances STILLMAN 
Wat. Oxtey Thompson 
Citances H. Tutte 
Citances V. Vickrey 
Fecix M. Warsura 
James E. West p 
Ciarves L. Waite 
Mrs. EpGerton Parsons 14 
Daniet A, Potine 4 
$ 


Curtis D. Witeun 
Mary E. Woo.ey 
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THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION 
Lincoln Building, 60 E, 42 St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on my part, kindly xend 
me your booklet, “The Golden Rule, A. D. 
1931,” ents ommelion and suggestions 
concerning Golden Rule Week. 


The donor may designate his gift for 
any philanthropy in which he is espe- 
cially interested and one hundred 
cents of every dollar will go as desig- 
nated—none for expenses. 
Undesignated gifts will he allocated by 
the Survey Committee after careful 
investigation to mcet the most 
acute needs through the most efficient 
agencies. 
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Printed inthe U.S. A. 


“Pll never be 
BURDEN to 
Anyone... 


—and Ill be doing goo : 
long after I’m gone’ 


OU, too, can have her peace of mind 

and her satisfaction. By placing your 
surplus funds in Annuity Bonds of the 
New York Bible Society, you assure 
yourself an income for life and at the 
same time permanently endow Bible dis- 
tribution. You receive from 4% to 9%, 
according to your age—a check for the 
same substantial amount every six 
months. And on through the decades, 
the interest from your money brings the 
unchanging Scriptures to those who need 
them most. : 


It costs you nothing to find out about 
this “truly Christian investment.” Sim- 
ply mail the coupon for a free booklet 
which gives full details. 


Nem York Bible Society 
5 East 48th St., Dept. 58, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Booklet which tells all — 
about your Bible Annuity Bonds that pay as high © 
as 9%. 


secdeeuecesceuieebleninna Geant ini 
Address .. 
City and State 
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